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Chronicle 


France.—The question of the fate which Premier Poin- 
caré’s foreign policy would meet in Parliament, which for 
some time has remained doubtful, was settled, temporarily 
at least, on December 16. By 512 
votes to 76, the Premier received the 
confidence of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to continue the reparations negotiations begun in 
London. The vote came after a stormy debate in which 
internal politics played almost as prominent a part as for- 
eign affairs. But Mr. Poincaré appealed to the Deputies 
to allow a vote to be taken simply on the question of 
foreign policies, and it was on that understanding that 
most of the votes were cast. In his appeal to the Depu- 
ties, the Premier refrained from almost any definite state- 
ment, and in very general terms indicated that with the 
change of Government in England, he had changed con- 
siderably both his intentions and the manner of presenting 
them. There was no mention made in the Premier’s 
speech of the probable invasion of the Ruhr district, and no 
threat of invasion. As to the adjournment of the London 
reparations conference, Mr. Poincaré stated that there was 
no cause for the alarm and emotion felt in France and 
Parliament in consequence. According to him the general 
situation was no worse than it had been some time ago; 
on the contrary, it was improved, and, neither in word 
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nor act, would the Government depart from the calm 
and moderation it intended to preserve. As to the Lau- 
sanne conference, he asserted that it was making a definite 
if slow progress towards a final agreement, adding that 
Turkey would not take the responsibility of breaking up 
the meeting, and that France would act in close coopera- 
tion with her Allies to prevent any such catastrophe. In. 
a few sentences he replied to his old antagonist, Mr. Lloyd 
George: “I do not wish to compare the past with the 
present,” he said, “but I must say that those who accuse 
France of imperialism and publish their accusations 
throughout the world find no support in the circles of 
the British Government.” 

In London, he said, he had explained the case of France 
in the same terms in which he had explained it in the 
Chamber. Germany had asked that a beginning should 
be made at stabilizing the mark by a revision of the repar- 
ations figures and by a loan from the Allies. But France 
had already advanced 100,000,000,000 francs without get- 
ting anything back from Germany, and neither could she 
pay for more reconstruction, nor pay her debt to the 
Allies, unless she could obtain some payment from her 
debtor. Turning directly to the German situation, M. 
Poincaré said that the first step to be taken was to estab- 
lish a sound finance in that country. The mark, he said, 
must be stabilized. On this point all financial experts were 
in agreement. A great reorganization effort was neces- 
sary in Germany. But he added that without proper con- 
trol, stabilization would be a useless operation and the 
control must be exercised by the “ Reparations Commis- 
sion.” He admitted that Germany must be granted a 
further moratorium. In that case, the Government had 
repeated in London that it would consider it necessary for 
France to take guarantees such as were stipulated in the 
Treaty of Versailles. These guarantees would not be in 
the form of military expeditions nor of sanctions of a 
punitive nature. All that France wanted was to be paid 
in the fullest possible measure, and if not voluntarily, he 
said, by seizure of German riches where they were to be 
found. France would regret, the Premier added, to take 
these measures alone, but it had still hopes for the collab- 
oration of its Allies. In any case, if France, he declared, 
must install at certain points her engineers and her cus- 
toms officers, she would leave a place for those of her 
Allies; she had no intention to increase her territory in 
any way. On December 21 the Premier returned to this 
subject and denied any desire to ruin Germany. 
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Jugoslavia——Two years ago the students sodalities in 
Bosnia were abolished by a governmental decree. Today 
the Freemasons of Croatia are busy dissolving one sodal- 
ity after another “ in the spirit of the 
royal Government.” It is interesting 
to note the reasons alleged for these 
acts of force and tyranny. In the first place it is pre- 
tended that: “ The Sodalities, with their very exclusive 
denominationalism are promoting religious intolerance 
among the young and so are arousing national antagon- 
ism.” Again we are told: “The Sodalities conflict with 
school discipline. They are founded and developed with- 
out reference to the educational organs of the State.” 
The Sodalities, as is well known, are purely ecclesiastical 
organizations with no political bias. Since their establish- 
ment in Croatia they have given the country some of its 
truest partiots. But “the religious congregations,” it is 
further declared, “ are the Papal army and are engaged in 
spreading the dominion of the Pope dver all the earth.” 
So it is concluded that they cannot be tolerated under a 
Masonic and schismatical Government. The Catholic 
athletic organization Orel is subjected to similar persecu- 
tions, but is offering a brave resistence to this tyranny. 

Like the Czechs so the Croatians have been afflicted with 
the bane of apostasies in the priesthood. A Croatian 
National Church has been founded. During the visit of 
the new Nuncio, Archbishop Pellegrinetti, to Agram the 
apostates presented their “ postulates ” stating they wanted 
no schism, but still regarded themselves as members of the 
Catholic Church. On the other hand they wished to dictate 
to the Pope and Bishops. The kind words of the Nuncio 
will probably have slight effect upon them, since their lives 
are evil. 

The tool of these Masonic lodges is the Sokol, an ath- 
letic organization which exists also in Czechoslovakia. It 
began as a perfectly unobjectionable society, but in 1910, 
the Czech Sokols made it their rule to exclude all “ cleri- 
cals” from membership, and so they gradually developed 
into an anti-Catholic association. The same methods were 
followed in Jugoslavia. No sooner do Catholics unite to 
make a stand against the intolerance of the present Kul- 
turkampf than the Sokol is mobilized. Yet the last in- 
ternational congress of the Sokol associations could not 
compare with the magnificent congress held by the Cath- 
olic counter-organization the Orel, The Government spent 
40,000,000 crowns on the anti-Catholic celebration at which 
there were present from without nine Frenchmen, eighteen 
Belgians, a few Poles and numerous men and women 
members of the Bohemian Sokols. The Government is 
in other ways also using its funds to the disadvantage of 
Catholics. Yet Croat and Slovene Catholics took as 
great a part as any in bringing about the preserit Jugo- 
Slav State, but anti-Catholic Serbs, with a sprinkling of 
Masonic Croats and Slovenes, succeeded in gaining con- 
trol. The usual consequences followed; confiscation of 
Church property, withdrawal of revenue from Catholic 
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institutions, and the taking over of the Catholic schools 
by the State. Although Catholics number about forty 
percent, as compared to the forty-seven percent of the 
Orthodox, they receive but one-tenth as much from Gov- 
ernment grants, and are thus in every way at a disadvan- 
tage. Worst of all every reasonable complaint is inter- 
preted as opposition to the constituted Government and 
new penalties are enacted. All this intolerance is glossed 
over in the official Jugo-Slav press and represented as a 
preventive measure against disloyalty. 


Latvia.—The concordat between Latvia and the Holy 
See, which had long been under consideration, was re- 
cently ratified and is now in full force. It is a document 
of unusual importance and interest at 
the present moment. We therefore 
give it in its entirety in the transla- 
tion supplied us by the London Catholic News Service: 


1. The Catholic religion shall be freely and publicly professed 
in Latvia, and the juridical personality with all its rights, accorded 
by the Latvian civil code to all other civil personages, shall be 
accorded to it. 2. The Holy See, in accordance with an under- 
standing with the Government of Latvia, whereby the latter grants 
to the Archbishop the church and other property referred to in 
Article VII, will erect an archiepiscopal See at Riga and give 
to the Archbishop of Riga one or two auxiliary Bishops. The 
Archbishop and the Bishops to be of Lettish nationality. 3. As 
regards all ecclesiastical matters, the archbishopric of Riga shall 
be subject directly to the Holy See. 4. Before nominating an 
Archbishop of Riga the Holy See shall signify beforehand to the 
Government of Latvia the candidate selected; in order that the 
Government may know if, from the political point of view, it has 
any objection to the choice. 5. Before entering upon his office, 
the Archbishop shall take his oath of fidelity in the presence of 
the President of the Republic, in the following terms: “I swear 
before God and on the Holy Gospels, as befits a Bishop, to respect 
and to cause to be respected by the clergy, the Government es- 
tablished by the Constitution of the Republic of Latvia, and I 
will adventure upon nothing of a nature likely to prejudice pub- 
lic order.” 6. The Holy See, according to an understanding 
with the Government of Latvia, reconstitutes the diocesan Chapter 
of Riga, after the prescriptions of the canon law. 7. The Repub- 
lic of Latvia, on its part, agrees: (a) To donate to Riga, for 
Roman Catholic worship, a Cathedral Church to be selected by 
the Government and judged to be suitable by the Archbishop; (b) 
To donate a property suitable for use as a residence for the 
Archbishop and the Chapter, with offices for the chancery and 
the consistory. 8 The members of the Chapter, the parish 
priests, and in general all ecclesiastics, are to be appointed by the 
Archbishop as is provided for in the canon law. 9. All ec- 
clesiastics, down to and including the subdeacons, are exempt from 
military service and civic functions incompatible with their priestly 
vocation, such as those of jury service, civil magistrates, etc. 10. 
The Catholic Church has hereby the right to found and maintain 
its own denominational schools ; the Government of Latvia engages 
to respect the denominational character of these schools, and the 
Catholic Church, on its part, agrees to accept the law regarding 
private schools, conformably with that undertaking of the Gov- 
ernment. 11. In order to form a Lettish clergy a diocesan 
ecclesiastical seminary shall be established under the authority of 
the Archbishop, and according to the canons. The language of 
instruction, apart from philosophy and ecclesiastical subjects, shall 
be Lettish. As to the foundation of a Lettish college in Rome 
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or the allocation of a specified number of scholarships for those 
students whom the Archbishop may wish to send to Rome for their 
higher studies, the Latvian Government will arrange with the Holy 
See. 12. If the number of Lettish ecclesiastics is inadequate, 
the Archbishop is empowered, for the transitional period, to in- 
vite foreign ecclesiastics, according to requirements, who shall 
freely exercise the functions entrusted to them by the Arch- 
bishop. The names of these ecclesiastics shall be transmitted by 
the Archbishop to the Government, in case there be any objection 
to them from the political point of view. The members of the 
Chapter, the deans as well as the vicars of parish must, however, 
all be Lettish citiens. 13. The Republic of Latvia will interpose 
no obstacles to the activities of Catholic associations in Latvia, 
so long as they are controlled by the Archbishop of Riga: these 
will receive the same rights as other associations recognized by 
the State. 14. All churches, chapels and Catholic cemeteries are 
considered as the property of the Catholic Church in Latvia, to 
be freely administered by the ecclesiastical authority, and not to 
be alienated nor confiscated nor diverted to other uses against the 
will of the ecclesiastical authority. 15. The immunity of churches, 
chapels and cemeteries will be observed according to the form of 
the canon law. 16. The goods of the Church are liable to taxa- 
tion like those of other ictizens, except buildings dedicated to 
Divine worship, the seminary, bishoprics and vicarage houses. 
17. Ecclesiastics accused of delinquency in regard to the priestly 
state shall be delated to the Archbishop or his mandatories. No 
recourse is to be had to a secular tribunal from the episcopal 
judgment. 18. If ecclesiastics are delated to lay tribunals for 
charges falling under the code of Latvia, the Archbishop or his 
delegates will be advised beforehand, and he or his delegate may 
assist at the sittings of the tribunal or at the hearing of evidence. 
19. LEcclesiastics condemned in judgment to detention will be 
interned in a monastery. In other cases, culpable ecclesiastics will 
suffer the penalties of the law, like others, after they have been 
degraded by the Archbishop from the ecclesiastical dignity. 20. 
The duration of the present concordat shall be for three years, 
from the date of depositing the ratification thereof, and it shall 
be prolonged by tacit renewal from year to year, unless it shall 
be denounced after six months notice. In case of the denuncia- 
tion of the concordat, the properties mentioned in the concordat 
remain with all their immunities in possession of the Catholic 
Church, and the persons envisaged by the concordat thereby be- 
come amenable to the common law of Latvia. 21. The present 
concordat shall be ratified by the Holy See and the Constituent 
Assembly of Latvia. 22. The exchange of ratifications shall be 
effected at the Vatican, and the concordat comes into force as and 
from the deposit of the ratifications. 


The concordat bears the signature of Cardinal Gasparri 
and Sigfried A. Meierovics. The latter, in the name of 
the Latvian Government, adds the following declaration: 


The Government of Latvia will grant to the Archbishop, the 
Bishops, the members of the Chapter, an income sufficient to per- 
mit them to live in a manner worthy of their rank, and, in case of 
disagreement over the amount of income, the Government will 
arrange with the Holy See. It undertakes also to arrange the 
property mentioned in Article VII of the concordat. Edifices and 
funds necessary for the foundation of an ecclesiastical diocesan 
seminary will be given by the Government of Latvia, and other 
payments made up to the present by the Government will be con- 
tinued. 

Meantime, at last report, conditions in Latvia are 


rapidly improving. Religious peace reigns and the people 
are intent on making their country happy and prosperous. 
At the same time, they fully realize the necessity of 
vigilance. 
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Lausanne Conference.—After weeks of discussion, 
and sometimes of bitter wrangling, especially between the 
English and Russian delegations, and the Turkish dele- 
gates and the Allies in general, the 
Turks finally agreed to accept the 
terms laid down by the Allies for the 
purpose of maintaining the freedom of the Straits. The 
accord was reached not long after every delegation at the 
conference had received a note from the American Am- 
bassador, Mr. Child, stating that the American Govern- 
ment disapproved the setting up of an international Straits 
commission. This commission really forms the basis of 
the Allied plan, and is founded on the belief that Turkey 
cannot be entrusted with the Straits. The American po- 
sition was stated to be that America could not join the 
Allies in their general treaty with Turkey. Our Gov- 
ernment moreover does not assent to the joint commission 
which supervises and controls the execution of the treaty, 
and functions under the League of Nations. The allied 
plan furthermore limits the number of warships which 
may go through the Straits in time of peace, whereas the 
American position is, according to the declaration made 
by Mr. Child, that there should be freedom without 
limitations. 

The Allied position with regard to the Straits amounts 
to this: Turkey has shown herself unfit to administer 
them, and therefore the task must be entrusted to an inter- 
national commission, named by Turkey, France, Eng- 
land, Italy, Japan, Russia, Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia and America, if the latter chooses to accept 
membership on the commission. To have no international 
commission on the Straits would mean to leave all author- 
ity to the Turks, which is inadmissible. To adopt the 
American viewpoint and trust Turkey’s promises the 
Allies did not think practical in view of the experiences 
of the World War. 

Many of the European diplomats attribute the opposi- 
tion of the American delegates to the Straits Commis- 
sion to the fact that it is placed under the League of 
Nations. But the American Ambassador declared that 
such a consideration had nothing to do with the decision 
of the American delegates, nor his own, when he wrote 
the note which said: 
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Agreement 


The representatives of the United States on behalf of their 
Government take the position that full freedom of the Straits to 
all the nations of the world, without discrimination, would be 
served best by reliance on treaty rights and agreements rather 
than upon a joint or international commission of the Straits, 
This view has been made known already to the delegations that 
have desired to know our attitude. 

In agreeing to the Allied plan the Turks made two 
minor reservations, which it is generally conceded do not 
imperil the project. These two reservations amount to 
maintaining the right to discuss further guarantee to be 
given for the defense of Constantinople, and the point 
whether the demilitarized zone shall be under the super- 
vision of the Straits commission. In all that relates to 
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the rules governing the passage of the Straits, the Turks 
accept the Allied terms. It is thought that an agreement 
will probably be reached exempting the demilitarized zone 
along the Straits from control by the international com- 
mission which will have jurisdiction only over navigation 
of the Straits, leaving even the pilotage of the Turks. 


Poland.—By a total of 298 out of the 519 votes cast 
in the National Assembly Stanislas Wojciechowski has 
been elected President of Poland to succeed Gabriel 
Narutowicz, assassinated December 16. 
He is a member of the former Premier 
Wito’s Piast or moderate farmers’ 
party and had been his own party’s candidate for the 
presidency in the previous ‘elections. On the last ballot 
his followers cast their vote for the candidate on whom 
the parties of the Left were concentrating their strength. 
It is significant that both the present and the former Presi- 
dent were nominated by agrarian groups, the one repre- 
senting the more conservative, the other the more radical 
factions. Their election clearly shows the power of this 
element in Polish politics. The alliance of the Piasts with 
the various Conservative groups constitutes perhaps the 
strongest combination that can be formed in the Polish 
State and thus presages well for its political stability. It 
was the same coalition which successfully established the 
present Constitution of Poland. The balance of power 
which the national minorities would have held under 
Narutowicz is thus lost to them, since the new coalition 
of farmers and patriotic Poles will now be sufficiently 
strong to control Polish politics. 

M. Wojciechowski is an economist and a special pro- 
moter of the cooperative movement, with which he has 
been prominently identified for about twenty years. He 
apparently commands the respect of all parties and was 
enthusiastically greeted by the populace as he emerged 
from the Parliament building after taking his oath of 
office. The new President was born in 1869 and studied 
at the Kalisz University. His course, however, was inter- 
rupted by expulsion from Poland through the Russian 
police, for belonging to a secret political organization. 
With General Pilsudski he worked ceaselessly for Polish 
independence, and was associated with him during the war 
in military operations. In 1905, he had obtained permis- 
sion to return to Poland and at once initiated the Polish 
cooperative community organizations. Since the war, he 
has been an active factor in Polish politics, 
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Rome.—Two days before Christmas, the Holy Father 
published his eagerly awaited Encyclical containing the 
program of his Pontificate. The document is a fairly long 
one, comprising more than 4,000 
words. It is divided into three parts. 
In the first, after a brief reference to 
the recent Eucharistic Congress held in Rome last May, 
and to the still more recent manifestations of piety in 
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Italy in honor of Our Lady of Loretto, the Pope reviews 
the wretched conditions under which Italy itself and the 
rest of Europe and, indeed, the entire world are suffering. 
Peace, says Pius XI, has not yet been found, and in con- 
sequence that industrious and fruitful tranquillity which 
all desire does not yet exist. The relations between State 
and State are strained to the breaking point, and the re- 
sults are to be seen in attendant jealousies and distrusts, 
the forerunners of other wars. The Pontiff then turns 
his attention to the dissolution of the social fabric 
throughout the world, which inevitably leads to class 
hatred and rivalries between various parties in the same 
State. In the family itself, he sees “ the germ of dissolu- 
tion,” “the spread of morbid restlessness,” “the growth 
of insubordination and of a desire not to work.” He 
“ laments that the modesty of women and girls should be 
tainted by license in dress and talk,” “ by unseemly dances, 
with insults for other people’s poverty often rendered 
even more provocative by an all-too-frequent ostentation 
and impudence on the part of those whom sudden gain 
has enriched but not improved.” He bewails the wide- 
spread laxity in the performance of religious duties, the 
loss to religion of many churches still used for other pur- 
poses, the decrease in the ranks of the clergy, the closing 
of many seminaries, the weakening of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 

The second part of the Encyclical analyzes the causes 

which have produced this lamentable state of affairs, The 
Holy Father reduces them to two. He finds the first in 
the long training imposed upon men throughout the war, 
during which they set up in place of the Christian virtues 
of charity and mercy the opposite spirit of rancor and 
vengeance. The second cause is atheism, which brings 
forth governments and laws without God. That atheism, 
he says, banished God from the schools, which therefore 
found it impossible to train men to be elements for peace 
within their families and society. The third part of the 
document deals with the remedies which the Holy Father 
considers necessary if society is to rise from this deplor- 
able state. He declares that “ pacification of the spirit ” 
is the first and most urgent necessity, and this peace can 
be no other than the peace of Christ, who teaches that all 
men are brothers, and gave it as His special command- 
ment that we should love one another. The Catholic 
Church alone, continues the Pope, can show the way to 
true democracy by infusing into the masses the spirit of 
true fraternity. It can be seen from the Encyclical that 
the Pope is considering the possibility of a great meeting 
in Rome in the coming Jubilee year, 1925, of the entire 
Catholic episcopate. But he is careful to add: “ 
The assembling of the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican 
would be such a grave event that it is necessary to wait 
and pray until God gives a clearer sign of His 
wishes.” The Encyclical may be summed up in the simple, 
yet comprehensive and noble motto: “Christ in Christ’s 
Kingdom.” 
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A New Balkan Block? 
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able spot in Europe, are not encouraging to pacifists. 

They are such as to bring a blush to the cheeks of 
protagonists of the late war, among whose avowed objects 
was clearance, bag and baggage, of the Turks from Eu- 
rope. Now that the Turks have come back with a rush, 
peace lovers can but commend the wisdom of the Christian 
States in their vicinity that are making every preparation 
to stem the tide. The Great Powers have lightly given 
Thrace as a sop to the victorious Kemalists; but Jugo- 
slavia is determined that Macedonia shall not share the 
fate of Thrace, and has taken measures accordingly. 
Taught by experience, the Christians know that there is 
but one method of dealing with Turks on the war path; 
and in a secret sitting of the Belgrade parliament a budget 
of eight hundred million dinars was voted for army needs 
at the very moment that the Kemalists were crossing the 
straits to occupy Constantinople. That city, hitherto in 
the hands of the Allies, under the nominal rule of the 
Sultan, because they could not agree as to its possession, 
is once more a threatening center of Islamism. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Bosnian Mohammedans in the 
Jugoslav Parliament, led by the Beg Kurbegovitch who 
so often proclaimed that his Slav nationality was dearer 
to him than his Islamic creed, unanimously opposed “ this 
fresh burden on the finances of the young State.” The 
Mohammedan element in Jugoslavia, as has already been 
pointed out in America, suffers no disability on the score 
of religion; but the return of the Turks is the occasion of 
inventing grievances, and it is a delicate question as to 
how far the State can rely on the loyalty of the Begs in 
a conflict with Turkey. 

True statesmanship is shown by the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment’s initiative in drawing closer together the Christian 
States of the Balkans in face of the Turkish peril. Already 
Greece’s betrayal of her plighted word to Serbia when the 
Great War broke out, had been forgotten in compassion 
at her present dire misfortune. When Italy followed up 
Turkey’s advantage by seizing twelve islands, long dis- 
puted between herself and Greece ; and when Bulgaria hur- 
ried to share with her Asiastic ally of yesterday the spoils 
of Thrace, a telegram from Belgrade reassured the over- 
whelmed Government at Athens with regard to Salonika. 
This Aegean port had been delivered simultaneously in 
the Balkan war by the Greek and Serbian forces, and al- 
though ceded to Greece was supposed to be still secretly 
coveted by Serbia. But with the return of the old enemy 
minor details are sunk in the necessity for cohesion. It 
is admitted that only strong French pressure kept Jugo- 
slavia from giving practical aid to Greece in her unequal 
struggle. The Serbian army is always dependent on 
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French foundries for armament, and there are other 
bonds of mutual obligation. One thing is certain how- 
ever; no Jugoslav regiment will ever line up with the 
Turk. 

In extending her hand to Bulgaria, Jugoslavia makes a 
more remarkable gesture. Twice has Bulgaria notoriously 
shirked her duty as a Christian and as a Slav State. Among 
her victims in the late war were seventy Serbian Orthodox 
priests. I have had from the lips of the relatives of these 
victims the most harrowing details of the manner of their 
death ; but the Belgrade policy of oblivion with regard to 
past outrages is the only policy that can maintain Chris- 
tian ascendancy in South-Eastern Europe. A definite un- 
derstanding between Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, with Czechoslovakia in the background, is the only 
possible check to the triumphant Turks. The saddest se- 
quel of the many sad sequels of the Great War, Turkey’s 
reinstatement in Europe, cannot blot out the memory of 
the glorious Balkan crusade which drove out the Asiatics 
and after hundreds of years set the church bells ringing 
once more in Macedonia. That was indeed a righteous 
war, not a fratricidal conflict between Christians, but a 
gallant rush to rescue fellow-Christians from extermina- 
tion. As the present writer then pointed out in the Lon- 
don Pall Mall Gazette, the real “ Great Powers’ were the 
four little Balkan States that challenged the mighty Otto- 
man Empire; for they were great of soul and great in 
faith, although lacking in material greatness. The Gov- 
ernment’s call “ for the deliverance of our kin from the 
unbaptised ! ” was answered in Serbia by such crowds that 
‘“ overflow regiments ” had to be formed, for none would 
go back home. There were not weapons enough to go 
round; but the unarmed volunteers marched behind the 
army, ready for their turn. While we waited in Belgrade 
to hear that the army had successfully concentrated, and 
was about to proceed, news came that a first, fierce en- 
counter was already fought; that the Turks were in flight 
from the ridges of Kumanovo; that the Serbian losses had 
been appalling, but were at once supplemented ; and that 
much of our infantry was now calvary, mounted on Tur- 
kish horses, and armed with Turkish rifles! These retro- 
spective lines may be pardoned when it is remembered 
that only a decade has passed since the restoration of 
Thrace and Macedonia to Christendom, and that October 
of 1922 has nullified to a great extent the work done in 
October 1912. 

“Who can blame us,” exclaims the Belgrade semi-of- 
ficial Samouprava, “if we take precautionary measures? 
Let those who warn us that “ there must be peace,” study 
the record of Mustafa Kemal, and consider their own 
probable attitude if his troops were mustering near their 
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frontiers. We have known the Turk at close quarters, 
and are resolved that he shall never again gain an inch of 
footing on our territory.” 

The common peril has silenced for the moment the in- 
ternal dissensions that were dissipating forces in Jugo- 
slavia. The Catholic element of Croatia that pays heed to 
its Bishops, notwithstanding many injustices inflicted by 
the present Government, has never ceased to support the 
unity of the State and to work for a better understanding 
between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The presence of 
Archbishop Bauer of Zagreb at the commemoration cere- 
monies of Kumanovo, was a fresh token of Catholic Croa- 
tia’s appreciation of Orthodox Serbia’s sacrifices in the 
common cause. In an cloquent speech His Grace paid 
tribute to “ the heroes of Kumanovo, of whom their Croa- 
tian brothers also are proud; and it is memories such as 
these that cement the present union between the Southern 
Slavs.” 

The union of Slavs, however, will not suffice to cow the 
Kemalists. There must be a union, in self-defense, of all 
the Christian States, Latin and Greek, in South Eastern 
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Europe. Rumania and Greece may be counted as safe ad- 
herents of the Little Entente. 

Bulgaria remains doubtful; she must now, as a buffer 
State, proceed with caution. Her relations with Greece 
have been of late deplorable; for the Treaty of Sévres 
gave lands to Greece rightfully adjudicated in 1913 to 
Bulgaria. But the feud with Serbia has been healed, and 
the Bulgarian Premier, invited to visit Belgrade on his 
way to Lausanne, openly declared that Bulgaria had re- 
nounced all claim to Macedonia, and would take stringent 
measures against the notorious Bulgarian komitadjis who 
were resisting the Government in that province of Jugo- 
slavia. 

Bulgaria’s relations with Greece on the score of Thrace 
are at this moment the most serious obstacle to a renewal 
of the Balkan block which was so effective in 1912. In 
the interests of world civilization, as well as of European 
peace, it is imperative that territorial rivalries be aban- 
doned by the States between the Aegean and the Black 
Seas if an effective barrier is to be opposed to the Tur- 
kish advance. 


Washington, a Nest of Schemers 


EuGENE WEARE. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA. 


is especially true when the Congress is not in ses- 

sion. Then one gets an opportunity to look about 
him, to broaden his viewpoint and to take in some things 
which stand in the background. Everybody in Washing- 
ton is interested in national legislation. Seemingly, those 
least interested are the representatives of the people who 
are being paid to legislate. There is another great crowd 
of our citizens to be found at every turn and corner, in- 
terested, passionately so, in all sorts and kinds of legisla- 
tion, the chief, purpose of which is to get money out of 
our national treasury. Quite frequently of late years these 
have been successful to an alarming degree. Taken by 
and far it seems that the easiest way to get hold of any 
worth while sum of money is to turn reformer and mulct 
the Congress. The gentlemen who make up that body 
appear to be the easiest dupes in all Christendom. What 
wasted years some of us have spent! 

This city of Washington is the world’s greatest ren- 
dezvous for get-rich-quick schemers, quack reformers, 
bunco-men, press agents, pious profiteers, claims-against- 
the-government beggars and common thieves. I used to 
think that Berlin, Vienna, Budapest and Bucharest took 
the palm when it came to playing with the funds of the 
tax-payers. But all these cities fade away into the mist 
when compared with our own great and glorious Capital. 
The remarkable thing about our case is this: Business is 
getting better all the time. Instead of a let-down, a sort of 


I IVING in Washington has its compensations. This 


go-easy-for-a-while attitude, everybody interested in this 
game of grab-it-and-run is looking forward to the best 
season they have ever had. The advance news has it that 
the next Congress will be the easiest in all our recent his- 
tory out of which to get money. 

Of more than passing interest is the promised reap- 
pearance of our old friend, the Sterling-Towner bill. 
This widely advertised scheme to get one hundred million 
dollars out of our Government-coffers, under the guise of 
aiding education is to come up again in the next Congress 
and its sponsors are cock-sure of success. They failed 
the last time because they took to quarrelling among them- 
selves but no such blunder will be made when next the bill 
comes up for consideration. The forces behind it have 
been united. Some of its supporters have so far ad- 
vanced along the road to harmony and understanding that 
they now whisper about the name of the gentleman who is 
to occupy the position as dictator of American education. 
The good jobs are already being parcelled out. All that is 
now needed is the hundred millions on which to make a 
start and these will come along in good time. 

There is an organization here known as the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation of America. Watch it. On 
the surface its purpose is to encourage, to stimulate and to 
nromote healthful, wholesome athletic activity among the 
youth of our land. The organization seeks to dominate ard 
control all amateur athletic contests and activity in this 
country even to the exclusion and disregard of our much- 
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beloved Amateur Athletic Union which has been function- 
ing along these same lines with creditable results for a 
great number of years. Now, unless you were “in the 
know” in Washington you would never suspect that this 
body with the high sounding name had any aims beyond 
that which is set out by its supporters. On the other 
hand, if you happen to have a bent for getting the proper 
information about all such enterprises you are surprised at 
nothing. The other day, in passing, I ventured to peep a 
little behind the scenes and what I saw and heard en- 
courages me to venture a prediction. The N. A. A. F. of 
A. is a first cousin of the National Education Association. 
Its purpose, its real aim is to bring about Federal control 
of physical education in our schools. Note these excerpts 
from its program: “Aid the constituent organizations in 
their efforts to improve and place wholesome physical acti- 
vities within the reach of all. . . . Study the best methods 
of furthering the development of the physical, social and 
moral well-being of all classes of individuals through par- 
ticipation in wholesome physical activities. . . . Adopt, 
formulate and publish principles, standards and rules gov- 
erning the games and events to be promoted.” To add to 
the evidence at hand it should be stated here that, as a 
result of the Man Conference held recently, the Athletic 
Federation has been requested by the Secretary of War 
to undertake the task of surveying the field for physical 
education, the establishment of standards, etc. How like 
the Prussia of old we are becoming! We are going to 
carry the plans of our militarist regime from the army 
and navy down through the colleges and high schools to 
our kindergardens. 

The next step in the program is for some of our repre- 
sentatives in the Congress assembled to introduce a bill “for 
the encouragement of physical training and physical edu- 
cation in our schools,” to cost the Government each year 
aLout $25,000,000, provided, of course, that the several 
States agree to expend a like amount and so forth and so 
on. In fact such a bill for $20,000,000 has, I believe, 
been introduced. It goes without saying that our army 
and navy are actively engaged in promoting the work of 
the Federation. So, too, are the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A. and some of the others of their kin. Noted at the 
Federation’s recent meeting were representatives of the 
Jewish Welfare Board and the Catholic Young Men’s 
National Union. Like the humble publican, both gentle- 
men stood afar off and did not so much as raise their eyes 
to the desk of the presiding officer. Both looked as though 
they might have sensed what the scheme is and paused 
only to observe. 

Washington is really a wonderful place. We have here 
some fine buildings which ought to be visited more often 
by our people. We have some fine museums and all sorts 
of wonderful exhibitions. In one building that I step into 
occasionally there are a number of excellent dispiays 
showing the works of mercy performed by the employes 
of the Red Cross. There are paper pageants in miniature 
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which show you how to wash and dress the baby when 
your wife is ill or has gone to the movies. There are some 
fine paintings of the great heroes of the battlefield with the 
nuns conspicuous by their absence. In another place I 
know of, there are statistics which will show you how many 
teeth you ought not to have at forty, sixty and eighty, the 
price of coal on Lake Athabasca, the depth of the water at 
its highest mark during the Johnstown flood and the speci- 
fic gravity of wood alcohol. All are interesting and very, 
very enlightening. You will never know what a stupid, 
helpless creature you are until you take to an examination 
of one of these exhibitions. How, in the name “of all 
that’s good and holy,” our fathers and mothers managed to 
survive one minute of life in the ignorance in which they 
lived and had their being is beyond all understanding. 
From study of these new-fangled health and hygienic sta- 
tistics and “hints” I have concluded that my mother, who 
lived to be sixty-seven, should have died before she was 
born. Your expectancy in life, it seems, is decreased seven 
years by the birth of a child. My wife. at twenty-seven, is 
the mother of five. Result: She is eight years ahead of 
herself. She says that it is not unlikely that she will have 
five more; in which event I married her in 1852. I 
have hopes of some day coming across one of these gov- 
ernment exhibitions which will depict me, with half a 
dezen grandchildren, eating popcorn at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Celebration in ’76. 

Now, this is not an attempt to be funny. On the con- 
trary it is very serious business. All this enlightening in- 
formation is the “result of years of careful thought and 
study” on the part of a staff of trained experts—every- 
body in Washington, by the way, is a “ trained ” expert— 
even the press correspondents—supported and maintained 
by your money. You pay for all this rot by your hard 
earned dollars and, unless all signs fail, you are going to 
be forced to pay a great deal more unless you take it upon 
yourself to stop it. You can stop it if you care to do so. 
If you want to save yourself, your children and your chil- 
dren’s children from the ever increasing burdens of super- 
imposed taxation here is the way to do it: Put on your 
hat tonight and start out to do business in a business-like 
fashion. Go over to your Congressman’s residence, kick 
at his gate, and when he greets you as only such gentlemen 
can greet a neighbor and friend who happens also to be a 
voter, start out by calling him a thief and a robber and a 
cheat and a few other things. Then, when he begins to 
understand, talk to him like this: “ You are dishonest and 
you know it. You deliberately squander the money of 
others on all sorts of lunatic schemes and plans. Any glib 
talker who happens to cajole or threaten you can get any- 
thing he wants out of our national treasury. We have had 
enough of this sort of business and it must stop. Not one 
cent is to be expended by the Congress for anything beyond 
the barest necessities, for the legitimate and necessary con- 
duct of the Government. And even with these there must 
be drastic curtailment and retrenchment. You ought to 
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cut in half the appropriations of every single one of the 
Government’s departments and bureaus, discharge half the 
employes, and send them back home to make an honest liv- 
ing. I am weary of all this taxation and graft and trained 
expertness. I don’t want to reform anybody or anything. 
Another thing: You are to legislate for Federal matters 
only. In so far as State matters go, you mind your own 
business. I have my representative in the State legislature 
who will look after State matters without any help from 
you. Go back to Washington and attend strictly to national 
matters. Above all cut the appropriations in half. If you 
don’t you may as well look for another job. I am deter- 
mined that this prostitution of public funds shall stop. 
Understand ?” 

He will understand. If ten per cent of the voters will 
talk that way to their Congressmen the national treasury 
will be safe and sane and secure. There will be no need 
for worry regarding Federalized education, physical edu- 


cation, how-to-wash-the-baby exhibitions or the wife’s ex- 
pectancy of life. You will add to your own years, if not 
hers, because there will be less of worry and care and a 


slackening of the eternal drive for more money with which 
to meet your obligations. The reduction in taxation thus 
brought about will give you something above your wonted 
deficit, which something/you ought to contribute to a fund) 
for the defense of our system of Catholic education. /We 
need such a fund and we ought to have it.-—Atréady the 
ys reformers are at it. They are here in Washington like a 


+"? lot of flies in an open-air restaurant and the Catholic school 


is their feast. The Oregon amendment is but the appetizer, 
the hors d’auvres, as it were, to the great “ hoe-down ” 
which is sure to follow. The Kukluxers, the Sterlingtown- 
erites, the athletic federationists and the others are all set to 
go ahead. And you, if you care anything about our Catho- 
lic schools ought to learn a lesson from these. Organize 
now for defense and for attack. If you don’t, America 
will be “oregonized” within three or four years and our 
little children will be deprived of their greatest aid to 
sturdy Catholicism and sound Americanism. 


The International Language: 


Latin or Esperanto? 

Ricuarp A. MuUTTKOWSKI 
HE various criteria to be exercised in the selection 
of a universal language are frequently discussed in 
connection with the consideration of the merits of some 
particular candidate. Only four languages, however, are 
seriously considered as qualified, namely English, Latin. 
Esperanto and Ido, or two artificial languages, one “live ” 
and one “dead” tongue. Curious to say, none of the 
Oriental tongues is ever proposed, nor any of the Ger- 

manic, Slavic or Romance groups. 

English has gained considerable support as an interna- 
tional language, but chiefly because of the political and 
economic prestige of England and the United States. 
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English complies with too few of the criteria noted on a 
prevous occasion. The language is difficult, very difficult 
to acquire, especially for a grownup. It has a tremendous 
vocabulary, but is made up of so many different languages 
that its own roots have been lost or obscured, while the 
present roots in too many cases remain subject to the laws 
of their ancestry. Another objection, perhaps the most 
important one, is, as the London Témes puts it, that “ Eng- 
lish is a living language, replete with the changing activi- 
ties and emotions of a people who use it in literature and 
in daily speech and is therefore unsuited as a vehicle for the 
cold and precise exchange of international knowledge.” 
In fact, even now we can hardly say that we have an 
English language which is understood the world over. Lo- 
cal conditions beget local expressions, called idioms and 
slang, which gradually become part of the regular speech. 
Thus each region develops its own vernacular. The Eng- 
lish of London drawing-rooms or East End is unintel- 
ligible to the American, the Australian, or the South 
African. That was demonstrated in the Great War, and 
is easily demonstrable if one will consult the English 
papers from the various English-speaking countries. A 
ianguage that is labile, that is constantly undergoing trans- 
lormation, is therefore unsuited as an international lan- 
guage. I have ignored the obvious political objection that 
the preferment of a living language would give rise to 
national jealousies and eventually to serious difficulties. 

In view of the foregoing, the choice of any living lan- 
guage must be considered unwise. This limits the possi- 
hilities to a dead or an artificial language, hence to Latin 
or to Esperanto, and its offshoot, Ido, the latter being a 
wnodification of the better known Esperanto. For Esper- 
anto it is urged that it is scientific, that its grammar, pro- 
nunciation, and méthod of word-building are simple, that 
the language is easy to acquire, and that its root-words 
have been carefully selected. 

In contrast to this, Latin is urged as being concise, ele- 
gant, as possessing a definite svstem of forming new com- 
pounds and derivations, and that as a dead language, its 
roots have unchanging significance. It is also admitted 
that the language is not exactly the easiest to learn. The 
advocates of Latin urge the following additional points: 
that Latin was used for a thousand years as a means of 
international exchange; that it is still used directly in 
religion all over the world, and less directly in some of 
the sciences; that it forms the philological basis of the 
group of languages spoken by the greatest number of 
people the world over, including English, French, Italian 
Spanish and Portuguese; and finally, that it is established 
as the basis of higher education in a great many secondary 
schools in Europe and America. 

Esperanto is simple and not very hard to learn. This 
is due primarily to the root-words which are selected 
largely from the Romance languages, hence in the last 
analysis from Latin. In this connection I must express a 
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thought that has frequently occurred to me in the 
past fifteen years: The sponsors of an artificial tongue 
claim that they found Esperanto simple and easy to learn. 
But do not these enthusiasts forget that a thorough drill 
in Latin, from four to six years, preceded their learning 
of Esperanto? Since Esperanto is built chiefly on Latin 
roots and supplied with many Latin rules, must not there- 
tore the learning of this particular artificial tongue be 
enormously simplified to anyone conversant with Latin? 
As a parallel, it is an acknowledged fact that to a student 


previously trained in Latin the Romance languages, name- , 


ly French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, offer little 
difficulty and are rapidly acquired. One hears the re- 
mark at educational institutions, “If you have had a good 
foundation in Latin, then you should be able to speak 
Spanish fluently in six weeks.” This is exaggerated, of 
course, yet the words indicate a pedagogical experience in- 
dicative of a definite truth already pointed out. Inciden- 
tally, I believe that if one were to put forth the same 
time, effort and enthusiasm in the study of any other 
language as for the study of Esperanto the other would be 
learned just as readily, especially if it were one of the 
Romance group. 

In other words, I doubt the propriety of many claims 
made for Esperanto. For, in the first place, its aspiration 
to international honor rouses the imagination and creates 
an extraordinary stimulus in the student. Where imagin- 
ation and enthusiasm exist the task of the teacher is re- 
duced by at least fifty per cent. Hence, to compare facil- 
ity to learn Esperanto under these conditions with difficulty 
to learn any other language studied under normal con- 
ditions is absolutely illogical and unfair. Secondly, Espe- 
ranto owes its facility to the fact that the ground is 
broken for it by Latin. By far the major proportion of 
the Esperantists are people with previous Latin training 
in secondary and higher schools. Where previous Latin 
training is lacking, especially among people unfamiliar 
with the Romance and English languages, Esperanto ap- 
pears to be just as difficult to learn as Spanish, or French, 
or even Latin. 

The sponsors of Esperanto point to the fact that Es- 
peranto is already taught in schools in Geneva, Milan, 
Dresden, Breslau, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and elsewhere 
in Central and Southern Europe, and that a corps of good 
teachers is being developed. This argument is readily 
answered, of course, since a huge and well-trained corps 
of Latin teachers exists throughout the civilized world. 
lurther, there is a splendid literature to draw upon for 
training, the grammars are many and excellent. It is ob- 
jectionable that the present training is long and tedious. 
But this, in my opinion, is not due to intrinsic linguistic 
difficulties, but to improper pedagogical methods. We 
train students in Latin grammar only, but not in Latin 
speech. With some adjustments the period of training 
might be shortened greatly. On the other hand, to say 
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that Esperanto is “ simple and easy to learn” may be a 
doubtful compliment. A thing may. be made so simple 
that it will appeal to the simple only, and be fit solely for 
the simple. 

Once I heard an objection to Latin on the basis of pro- 
nunciation. It is true, the Latin of our public institutions 
sounds nearly unintelligible to those trained in Church 
Latin. Even in the Church, Latin from the mouth of an 
Englishman sounds strange to the German and stranger 
still to the Italian. As an instance, the German uses a 
hard g while the Italian by preference uses a soft g; again, 
to most American Latinists c is always hard, like k, while 
the European softens it under certain conditions to s or 
sh, as, for instance, in accepi, which the American pro- 
nounces akkepi, the German aksepi, and the Italian 
akshepi. But after all is it of much importance whether 
Caesar shall be Kizar or Seezer? Although I must admit 
a certain amusement at our purists who insist on Kizar, 
because Latin C is supposedly the equivalent of Greek K, 
but who permit sefalik for cephalic, although the latter 
comes from the Greek kephalos, head. 


Certain additional facts should not be overlooked. For 
a thousand years Latin maintained itself as an interna- 
tional language, the medium of communication of clergy 
and nobility of the Christian countries. Less than a cen- 
tury ago Latin was still recognized as the medium of 
scientific interchange. But with the suddenly aroused 
national pride and the need to write for popular consump- 
tion as well as perhaps the lessened familiarity with Latin 
its disuse as the scientific language appears to have been 
brought about. Yet before its disuse thousands of words. 
were formed for scientific purposes that are still available 
and constitute a nucleus which can be readily increased. 
This habit of forming composite words from Latin per- 
sists to the present day. Many of the English scientific 
societies still require that the essential facts of some dis- 
covery be summarized in Latin before official recognition 
is accorded. Botanists in England do not recogriize the 
validity of a new species unless a description be given also 
in Latin.. Among medical societies it was decided at one 
of the international congresses of medicine before the 
Great War to resume the old Latin terminology for human 
anatomy, and thereby facilitate the internationalization of 
medicine. Such being the case, from a scientific stand- 
point an international language exists in part. It would 
merely need official action to have Latin resume the posi- 
tion it formerly occupied. 


Along religious lines, since the Catholic Church still 
retains Latin as its official language, hence in every sense 
as an international language, the prestige given to this 
language should influence other religious bodies. Educa- 
tional bodies in general ought also to be influenced in that 
direction. That some of these bodies may be inimical to 
the Catholic Church as an institution, ought not to affect 
opinion adversely toward Latin, but unfortunately, that is 
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the very thing that happens. There are people who, as 
soon as anything Catholic is concerned, lose their common- 
sense and permit their reason to run off at a tangent. To 
these it naturally is useless to extol the merits of Latin 
as an international language. The Catholic Church uses 
it as its official language and that settles the matter! Away 
with it! 

Notwithstanding this opposition, the soundness of the 
argument in favor of Latin is unquestioned. To elect an 
artificial language would merely mean that a language 
which has been tried as an international language and still 
cccupies that position in a restricted, but very efficient 
manner, is to be replaced by an uncertain pretender. The 
conclusion should be obvious. To choose the one is to 
choose certainty of efficient service, to select the other is 
to make a gamble of the future of nations. 


Jerome Noldin, Moralist and Educator 
Danie Bassett, S.J. 


HE Republic of Austria suffered a distinct loss, 

when on November 7 last, in Vienna, Father Jerome 
Noldin went to his reward in the eighty-fifth year of his 
life, in the sixty-second year of his priesthood, and in 
the fifty-eighth year of his religious life in the Society of 
Jesus. A spontaneous outburst of reverence and affec- 
tion from all parts of central Europe succeeded the an- 
nouncement of his death. Nowhere was his loss felt 
more keenly than at the University of Innsbruck, where 
for nineteen years he had occupied the chair of moral and 
pastoral theology and wrote the three volumes which are 
now accepted as a standard text on moral theology. 
Though years had passed since Father Noldin’s voice was 
heard in the lecture halls, his memory clung to the 
ancient walls and was a pride and inspiration to succeed- 
ing generations. By experience the students knew that 
the conciseness and striking clearness of his textbook, ‘be- 
sides making its study a pleasure, enabled them to devote 
to the subject itself many an hour which otherwise would 
have been spent in deciphering an involved text. As 
they listened to the touching eulogy pronounced by his 
present successor from the same chair and in the same 
hall where the dead professor had lectured thirteen years 
before, all felt as if they had lost a personal friend. Two 
days later, together with hundreds of the townspeople, the 
students devoutly assisted at the solemn Requiem Mass 
celebrated in the Trinitdtskirche for the repose of their 
esteemed professor’s soul. And beyond Innsbruck, lips, 
which to spare Father Noldin’s modesty, had long been 
silent, were unsealed by his death and told eloquently in 
Catholic circles the story of his more than half a cen- 
tury devotion to the apostolate of teaching. 

Born in the town of Salurn in South Tyrol, January 30, 
1838, Jerome Noldin grew up amongst that sturdy race 
whose staunch faith and patriotism is typified by Andreas 
Hofer, the national hero of Tyrol. From 1856-59 he 
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studied theology at the Seminary of Trent. In 1857 the 
University of Innsbruck established a theological faculty, 
the direction of which was entrusted to the Jesuits. In a 
separate wing of their college, the Jesuits had opened : 
seminary then called the Nicolaihaus, and their students, 
together with others from various religious houses 0} 
Innsbruck, sat on the benches of the university’s new 
theological school faculty. 

This institution still lies in the heart of the ancient city 
on the south bank of the Inn at the foot of high and 
rugged mountains. Memories of saintly priests and heroic 
Bishops, who as students lived and labored in the old 
Nicolaihaus still linger about the walls of the new semin- 
ary, the Canisianum. The Quigleys, the Schneiders and 
the Korums, are the type of sons nurtured by this prolific 
mother. Amid such an array of apostles, scholars and 
confessors she will write in a place of eminence the name 
of Jerome Noldin. He was ordained in Munich, March 
20, 1861 and spent the first three years of his priestly 
labors in Villanders, a mountain village of his native dio- 
cese of Trent in the environs of Brixen. He loved his 
native mountains and his devout Tyrolese flock, but hear- 
ing the call to the religious life he bade them farewell and 
entered the novitiate of the Austrian Province of the 
Society of Jesus, September 6, 1865. Scarcely had he 
pronounced his vows when he began the work to which 
his .whole life was to be consecrated, the formation and 
instruction of candidates for the priesthood. From 1867- 
74 Father Noldin taught philosophy to the young Jesuit 
students in his Province, at Pressburg. In 1875 he was 
appointed regent of his Alma Mater. the Nicolaihaus of 
Innsbruck. During the eleven years of his regency the 
number of students increased from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty-three, and as they were ordained and 
zealously began their priestly labors, Father Noldin’s holy 
influence spread abroad and bore such abundant fruit as 
to attract the attention of his superiors. His rule was 
firm yet tempered with mildness and gentle charity. 
Serenity of countenance and tranquillity of mind arising 
from a prayerfu union with God, were his chief character- 
istics as regent. The students of that time, now venerable 
priests and prelates, often write reminiscent letters to 
their Alma Mater in which they speak gratefully of the 
“ golden days of the regency of Father Noldin.” 

He became interested during these years in moral and 
pastoral theology and a number of articles from his pen in 
the files of the Zeitschrift Fiir Katholische Theologie 
testify to his diligent study in the branches of which he was 
later to become such a master. His writings found so much 
favor that in 1885 he was’ elected a member of the theolo- 
gical faculty as privatdozent, and a year later he was ap- 
pointed professor ordinarius. Meanwhile he was freed 
from the burdens of the regency and now devoted his 
entire efforts to teaching philosophy. During this time 
he published in manuscript form for the exclusive use of 
his students, his lecture notes entitled “ Quaestiones Dia- 
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lecticae, Noéticae, Cosmologicae and De Jure Sociali.” 
Owing to their unusually lucid Latinity, these little books 
took a heavy burden from the shoulders of his young stu- 
dents, who in addition to the difficulties of beginning 
scholastic philosophy had to wrestle for the first time with 
Latin textbooks. This was the forerunner of his master- 
piece. 

In 1890 when Father Jung, professor of moral and 
pastoral theology died, Father Noldin took the vacant 
chair and entered upon what is probably the most widely 
known period of his long life. Among his contemporaries 
in the ranks of the faculty were Ludwig Pastor and Grisar 
in history, Hurter, Nilles and Stentrup in theology, and 
when Jerome Noldin’s name is added to this galaxy, it is 
easy to understand why under the brilliant leadership of 
such men, Innsbruck reached the zenith of its glory. In 
1894 Father Noldin began to publish his notes on moral 
theology, first in manuscript then in printed volumes. 
Their success was immediate. Such was the universal 
chorus of approval that it was necessary to print edition 
after edition to satisfy the demand for the new textbook 
in the seminaries not only of Austria but also of Germany, 
Switzerland and America. This extraordinary book was 
not written under the influence of a sudden overpowering 
inspiration; it grew out of his lectures, the materials for 
which with great pains and labor he compiled, rearranged 
and corrected day by day during a course of many years. 

The characteristics of his lectures were those of his 
textbook, a strikingly brief, clear and simple exposition 
of principles, richly illustrated by practical examples and 
applied to the exigencies of daily life. He was not given 
to abstruse speculation ner to the discussion of insoluble 
questions. His was a keen yet eminently practical mind 
and with its rich and varicd store of experience gave him 
an astonishing facility and accuracy in solving the in- 
numerable cases of conscience he was called upon to de- 
cide. 

A small, frail man with dicate lungs from boyhood, 
he rarely appeared in public. He was not strong enough 
for the pulpit or lecture platform. But in the classroom 
once his weak thin voice was raised, a strange hush would 
fall upon his students and they would listen as to an 
oracle with mingled reverence and awe. To this long 
teaching period also belong his Hersz-Jesu Andacht, a 
work of exceptional merit on devotion to the Sacred Heart 
and translated after many German editions into English, 
Hungarian and Italian; his article “ Moral Systeme” in 
‘he “ Kirchenlexicon”; and other writings in the Zcits- 
chrift which contributed no small part to allaying in favor 
of probabilism, the controversy over aequi-probabilism 
aroused by the publication of “ Briefe des Heiligen AI- 
phonsus.” 

In 1909 in the twenty-fourth year of his professorship 
he was summoned to be rector and instructor of the young 
Jesuit priests during their last probation at Linz. “TI 
had hoped to die in this dear land of Tyrol,” he said to a 
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priest in bidding him good-bye, “ but now I must depart 
for Linz.” This position of acting as adviser and putting 
the last finishing touches to the priests of the Society of 
Jesus, calls for exceptional ability, a deep knowledge of the 
constitutions and traditions of the Society and mental and 
spiritual qualities of a high order. Father Noldin was 
more than equal to the task. Jesuits not only from his 
own province but also from Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain and even from the United States 
and Australia, were only too happy to sit at the feet of 
such a master of the spiritual life and learn the sublime 
lessons he taught them in the science of the Saints. 

In 1912 the tertianship was transferred from Linz to 
Vienna but Father Noldin remained to undertake one 
more work of educational importance to the Church. This 
was the foundation of an apostolic school, the Aloisianum, 
for the training of young candidates for the religious or- 
ders and the foreign missions. He began with but thirty- 
three students and despite the burden of seventy-five years, 
he threw all his energy into this new field of labor. The 
Aloisianum became the apple of his eye and the child of 
his advancing years. Yet he had appalling difficulties to 
contend with. How he managed to carry on during the 
frightful days of the war when his buildings were com- 
mandeered and used as a military hospital, when in tears 
he had to send his grief-stricken students to their homes, 
and when at the first opportunity most of them returned, 
how he succeeded in facing and conquering the aftermath, 
the specter of starvation, only one who knew his in- 
domitable will and sublime trust in God, is able to under- 
stand. And God did not fail him. In spite of these 
bitter trials his enrolment increased from thirty-three to 
seventy-nine and he found time to teach introductory 
philosophy in the upper classes of the gymnasium. In- 
credible as it may seem, he even managed by heroic efforts 
to complete the large new building he began before the 
war to house more comfortably his beloved students. 

Finally the evening of his life set in. One more task he 
had to accomplish, the revision and correction of his text- 
book according to the new code of canon law. When 
Pope Benedict XV promulgated the code on Pentecost 
1917 by the Afotu Proprio “ Providentissima Mater Ec- 
clesia,”’ Father Noldin was in his eightieth year. He saw 
that the code called for many changes in every branch of 
moral theology, so he entreated his superiors to relieve 
him of the burdens of the A/oisianum that he might devote 
to the revision of his textbook the short portion of his life 
which remained. Finally they consented. As his years 
advanced his health weakened alarmingly. Yet he kept on 
praying and working with every ounce of his fast ebbing 
strength. At last in January 1922, the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth editions of his book appeared, ten thousand copies, 
corrected according to the code by the author’s trembling 
yet sure hand. His life work was over. He had celebrated 
the golden jubilee of his religious life and the diamond 
jubilee of his priesthood. God had blessed him with 
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abundant success in every work he had undertaken for the 
strengthening of the Church. His friends and associates 
of long standing had dropped off one by one. So in calm 
and unwavering trust he awaited the final summons. 

On November 7, it came and Jerome Noldin full of 
years and merits went to meet the great High Priest and 
teacher of teachers, whose ideals he had so ardently in- 
culcated, whose sacred law he had so well interpreted to 
ecclesiastical students throughout the world. The voice 
of the dead moralist will continue to speak from his 
precious volumes, and his monument will endure in the 
souls of the innumerable priests he helped to fashion afver 
the image of his Divine Master. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed im this 
department. 


The Knights of the Blessed Sacrament 
To the Editor of America: 

In the short account of the new crusade of the “ Knights of the 
Blessed Sacrament,” published under that heading in the Note 
and Comment section of America, on October 28, it is stated that 
“the crusade was established by laymen for laymen and with 
a layman’s intimate knowledge of the meeds and difficulties of 
laymen.” 

There is surely a mistake here. The K. B. S. movement was 
planned and established not quite seven years ago by a priest who 
is my neighbor here and whom I have the honor to count among 
my friends, Father Edmond Lester, S.J., the head of Campion 
Retreat House at Isleworth. I was one of his earliest recruits for 
the K. B.S. He often talked to me of its plans and I sawits gradual 
evolution. First there were men only, the knights, then it was 
extended to boys, the “pages,” and finally included women and 
girls, the “handmaids.” Established during the great war it 
caught on very rapidly among the Catholic soldiers at the front. 

Isleworth, England. A. HILirarp ATTERIDGE. 

[The statement to which our correspondent refers is a citation 
from the official circular of the K. B. S—-Ed. America.] 

Germany’s Darkest Hour 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Possibly you can find space in your esteemed review for one or 
two pictures of Germany in her darkest hour. A short time ago 
in a nearby orphan asylum a five-year-old lad was celebrating 
his birthday. “ Well” said a Sister, “ what is it, my little man 
you most of all desire on tnis great day of your life?” The 
tiny lad looked up pleadingly: “Sister, give me, please, just once 
a slice of bread as big as you give to the big boys,” What a 
sword of sorrow must have pierced the heart of that helpless nun, 
who was more than a mother to the child. 

Another day in a store in Aachen I watched a modest nun in 
her discouraging task of begging. She received fifty pfennigs. It 
takes a hundred to make a mark. How far, I began to figure, 
would she have to walk before receiving the price of a loaf of 
bread, four hundred marks? 

These are but two of hundreds of incidents I might record from 
two years’ personal experience. America must be informed, and 
that, not by wealthy tourists who see Germany in the glittering 
light of the cafes of Berlin and Munich, cafes patronized almost 
exclusively by foreigners, but by one who like myself has entered 
sympathetically into the homes of the people, who has partaken 
of their frugal meals of black coffee, cabbage and carrots, who 
has penetrated purposely to the kitchen to behold the empty 
larder, and who has beheld in their eyes the question they were 
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too polite to bring to their lips: “Can’t America help?” If 
America fails them, hundreds of thousands of innocent children, 
many of them in Catholic orphanages, must die before the winter 
is over. Surely the editorial office of America will gladly be- 
come a clearing house for money destined to put bread into baby 
stomachs. 

Aachen, Germany. 


Catholic News in the Secular Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That Catholics are not taking full advantage of the opportunities 
offered by secular newspapers for the dissemination of Catholic 
news, was the conviction that came to me after reading the com- 
munication from Mr. Burrowes, “Catholic News in the Secular 
Press,” which appeared in the issue of America for December 9. 
His suggestion that more Catholic men and women should train 
for newspaper work is wise and practical and deserves the careful 
thought and consideration of those who have had visions of ren- 
dering service to the Church and State, regardless of the pecuniary 
compensation received. Newspaper men as a rule want to treat 
everyone alike, although the bigot is quite apt to be found in 
journalism as in any other profession. 

If Catholic news is mistreated or ignored altogether, the fault 
lies with Catholics themselves. More than any other class of 
people, Catholics are inclined to be indifferent and sometimes 
hostile to representatives of the press. Protestant reporters, 
quick to sense this lack of cooperation, shrug their shoulders and 
turn their attention to other kinds of news, of which there is 
always an overabundance. Protestants long ago realized that 
much is to be gained by keeping the reporters supplied with in- 
formation about their doings and this is perhaps the very reason 
why one sees more Protestant news in the papers than Catholic. 
Another obvious reason is because social activities form the 
pillar of Protestantism. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Jos. Vaucuan, S.J. 


W. J. McGurry. 


Bolshevist Doctrine in Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial entitled “Scrapping the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” published in your issue of America for December 9, con- 
tains the following quotation duly accredited to Ely & Wicker’s 
“Principles of Economics” 

What then is the basis of human rights? The preceding 
discussion should have made it clear that rights do not come 
from nature in the sense that they thus gain standing and 
authority independent of the will or consent of society. Neither 
are such rights absolute or inherent, though these words have 
often been mistakenly used when describing them. : 
Practically speaking therefore we may all agree that the basis 
of human rights is social expediency—the proved power to 
promote the well-being of men in society. (p. 17.) 

Apropos of the above, how many of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts realize they are being taxed to pay for the inculcation and 
dissemination of such theories? For instance the Department of 
Education of the State of Massachusetts, through its Division of 
University Extension is now giving a course entitled “ Problems 
of Present-Day Economics” in which the Ely & Wicker textbook 
is being used. Verily “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

During the year 1921 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or 
more specifically the citizens thereof paid $153,822.61 for uni- 
versity extension work. An increase of $40,000, or very nearly 
that amount was sought by the same department for 1922, to be 
exact, $191,075.00. Now mind you the citizens of Massachusetts 
believe in generous appropriations for educational work, especially 
for that of adult immigrant education and university extension. 
But when academic sanction is being given to what is an emphatic 
denial of inherent human rights, a flouting or to quote America’s 
caption, a “scrapping of the declaration of independence,” it is 
high time that the citizens scrutinized not only their public budgets 
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but also their educational curricula and the teaching personnel of 
their various schools, secondary and advanced. Communities and 
States get the brand of education and government they deserve. 
We might better wake up before it is too late. 


Boston. A. O’BrIEN. 


“Zeal in the Class Room” 
The Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to thank. you for your notice of “Zeal in the Class 
Room,” under Books and Authors, in the issue of America for 
December 9, and at the same time have your “ permission” to 
remark that it might be worth while having authentic information 
on one or two points, especially when the statements, presumed to 
be authentic, carry the implication that the work in question has 
suffered materially through circumstances alleged to have existed. 
You are evidently not familiar with the record and present work 
of St. Michael’s College, when you assume it is an institution of 
the little seminary type. 

Also having given the author’s history as of one who had spent 
his life in a college of the little seminary type, you might be inter- 
ested in hearing that he received his secular education in a State 
university and out of a life-time of sixty years, has been a teacher 
in anything approaching the character of a little seminary tor 
six years only. 


Toronto. M. J. Ketty. 


Diocesan Vigilance Committees 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The average person is prone to forget that religious and civil 
liberty are very closely related; that when one is attacked the 
other suffers and vice versa. The fact that religious liberty 
was first woven into the fabric of American legislation by a 
Catholic, Lord Baltimore, through his Toleration Act of 1649, and 
made operative in his Maryland Colony will bear frequent repeti- 
tion. When Charles I, in 1634, granted the Charter for the 
Colony to Lord Baltimore, the Catholics of England were being 
persecuted to death. The Catholics of Ireland were in the grip 
of the tyrannous penal laws. Of these penal laws Montesquieu, 
a French political writer of the eighteenth century, says: “ They 
must have been conceived in hell and penned by demons.” 

The persecution of Lord Baltimore’s coreligionists in England 
and Ireland was no small factor in the draughting and promul- 
gating of his Toleration Act. In fact it may be safely presumed 
that the famous Act owes its origin to these persecutions. One 
hundred and twenty-five years following the passage of the Tolera- 
tion Act, the Declaration of Independence was launched. Its off- 
spring, the Constitution of the United States, declared by Glad- 
stone “the sublimest document that ever issued from the mind 
of man,” proclaimed to the world in 1788 the birth of a “new 
nation conceived in liberty.” 

Who will say that Lord Baltimore’s example did not influence 
the Fathers of the Republic, when draughting and promulgating 
their two sublime documents, the Declaration and the Constitution ? 
It is interesting to note that fifteen years following the ratification 
of the Constitution, Catholic Emancipation was achieved in Ire- 
land under the leadership of the great O’Connell, known to history 
as the “Emancipator.” In the abrogation of the infamous penal 
laws, imposed by Britain on Ireland, is there any that will deny 
the young Republic of the United States, next to O’Connell, its 
share of credit? 

The pre- and post-natal, life of the infant Republic was any- 
thing but serene. It was alternately nourished on, and threatened 
by war, lustily thriving on both. Under the presidency of the 
immortal Washington it rounded out its first decade of existence 
or very nearly so. Since that date, 1800, the growth of the United 
States has, thanks to the wise Washington’s foreign policy of “no 
entangling alliances,” surpassed all prophesy. Wars have been 
waged by her that were not of her seeking. Even the scourge of 
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a great Civil War made, in the Providence of God, for greater 
fusion, resulting in an “indestructible Union composed of inde- 
structible States.” She has just emerged clean-handed from the 
greatest war of history and in this awful war her children rallied 
to her standard in myriads regardless of race, creed or color, as 
was right and proper, sanctifying anew that standard with their 
life blood. 

The preceding lines are written in an effort to show that the 
precious heritage of civil and religious liberty that is ours by consti- 
tutional right was not achieved offhand in a whirlwind campaign, 
like Prohibition, for instance. No. Persecution and famine and 
death, extending over a long and dark period of history, are the 
coin of sacrifice paid out in generous measure by some of the 
racial forbears of our American Fathers of the Republic and by 
not a few of our native-born citizens. 

Therefore it behooves us, now that the fair structure bequeathed 
us by our Fathers of heroic mold is being not only attacked 
but actually razed to the earth, as in Oregon, to be vigilant. The 
work of today and of the future is and will be wrought through 
organization and good leadership, hence the very practical sug- 
gestion made editorially in America, for November 18, regarding 
the diocesan vigilance committees, under the title, “A Defeat for 
Americanism,” is timely and to the point. Let each parish society 
elect one or more of its members to form a parish committee, 
the latter to elect from its ranks a delegate who with others simi- 
larly chosen would constitute the diocesan committee. This last 
should have a live program and publicity committee and if necessary 
buy space in the papers for its findings. This diocesan committee 
could invite representative non-Catholic citizens, including Jews, 
to join with it in conference as to the best means of combatting 
these disgracefully un-American outbursts that seem to crop up 
periodically like a pestilence. Well meaning but uninformed 
citizens fall victims to this plague. Judicious quarantining through 
wholesome publicity would prove salutary. 

The writer has six bars on his Victory Medal. He knows the 
brand of politician who raises the religious and racial cry at 
election time only to turn a deaf ear the day after to the legiti- 
mate grievances of constituents. By all means see that that brand 
of politicians does not have membership on the diocesan com- 
mittee. There’s no time to be lost. “Let's go.” 


Boston. K. A. M. 


New Year’s “ Movie” Resolution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From time to time America has warned parents of their obliga- 
tion in conscience to protect their children against the unwhole- 
some film. The warning is well-timed, but I regret the under- 
lying assumption that the moving-picture is a practical necessity 
for the child; an assumption, I venture to think, which has done 
much harm. Certainly, as we see it in most theaters, the moving- 
picture is not calculated to instruct the child, or to furnish him 
with a kind of amusement which is wholesome. It may not injure 
the adult, but I do not believe that our children can feed on the 
diet of “love,” crime and burlesque, usually served today, without 
danger of mental and moral indigestion. In his recent report on 
murder in the United States, Dr. F. L. Hoffmann notes the 
frequency with which these scenes of violence, and the suggestion 
that it is quite easy to escape the penalty of crime, appear on the 
screen. Because of its very exaggeration this crudity will often 
amuse the adult, but its effect upon the immature mind of the 
child may be exceedingly serious. If children must go to the 
“movies,” I suggest to parents a double-barrelled New Year's 
resolution; first, attendance not oftener than once a month, and, 
second, attendance only when films are shown which parents know 
to be wholesome. But why must? Is the modern home the last 
place in which the child can find amusement? 

New York. J. W. 
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A M E R | we A tion, except in Bethlehem, and its lesson there is peace. 
May this New Year mark the beginning of the world’s 

A- CATHOLIC -REVIEW- OF - THE- WEEK. return to Christ. 
Each of us, however small our influence, can bring that 
return nearer, not by intercession with the great, but by 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1922 prayer and by example. The peace promised of old to 
Entered as second-class matter, April 15, 1909. at the Post Office at men of good will, and given to the kings at Bethlehem, 
Re ee Ne ier ee a taue pracaled for im Section 1108, would soon overflow the earth, if each of us were to es- 
eeahadnrecat a trois 01) aa hatte iy tablish in that small and unconsidered part of the world 
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which is our own, peace with God, peace with our neigh- 





President, Kicnaro H. Tierney; Secretary, Josep Hussein; 








Treasurer, Geracp C. Treacy. bors, and peace in our own hearts. 

wnt tea tk eels oem ana Manylend and Reeen 
Canada, 199 =) ++ Rueepe, 0088 HE Governors’ conference for 1922, attended by only 
fifteen Governors, was disappointing. The Governor 
Address: of Oregon told what bigotry had done in his State, and the 
Suite 4847, Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y¥., U. S A, Governor of Kansas told what his State intended to do 
Telephone: Murray Hill 1635 with the Ku Klux Klan, but the other thirteen Governors 
eg anton airs Peet nye ¢ refrained from discussion. Possibly they held discussion 
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futile, possibly, too, they believed that their own States 
were quite free from the Kansas and Oregon variety of 
The Kings at the Manger intolerance. But it is very regrettable that they did not 
ENTURIES ago was it written by the Apostle of unite in a clear and dispassionate condemnation of those 
Love: “ He came unto His own and His own re- societies, now a fertile source of disorder in many States, 
ceived Him not.” So from the beginning has the story of whose avowed purpose is persecution of every American 
God's love for the world been told. ‘‘Surely,” it was said who differs from their members in color or in religious 
in parable, “ surely, they will reverence my son.” But for _ belief. 
His coming, no fire was kindled, no room made ready. Nor did they afford much comfort to the President who 
Mary and Joseph know the bitterness of want, as they had asked them to confer with him on a better enforce- 
walk from house to house, seeking a place of rest. Inte ment of the Volstead act. The general opinion was that 
the night they go, to find refuge on the chill hillside, in a the States were doing all that could be expected. From 
place for beasts. The world then had no welcome for the the Governor of Maryland came a plan which, correct in 
Son of God, for Him who alone can ease the pain that principle, will probably be found impracticable. Showing 
pierces the heart of peoples and nations. that the Volstead act plainly violated the constitutional 
But in the light of the star, the kings from the East drew rights of the States, Mr. Ritchie suggested that “ the ques- 
near to the child at Bethlehem. Rulers of earthly tion be turned back to the States, so that each may settle 
kingdoms, they bring gifts to the Child whose kingdom is _ it in accordance with the will of its people.” In substance, 
not of this world. From that little Child in the arms of Mr. Ritchie advises that the Congress after repealing the 
His Virgin Mother, they derive their jurisdiction. Their Volstead act, simply refrain from further effort to enforce 
power He blesses and makes holy. They rule, not of the Eighteenth Amendment. 








themselves, but as all just rulers, in His name, with the It is true that the Congress is under no obligation to 
authority given them by the King of Heaven and earth, legislate for the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
the Prince of Peace. ment, or of any other part of the Constitution. As. far, 


Are the kings of the earth today drawing near the then, as the Congress is concerned, a return to the status 
manger? Throughout the dark years of the war, the voice ante quo might be effected by repealing the Volstead act, 
of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace, was raised in warn- and enacting no legislation to take its place. The Amend- 
ing and entreaty. But the world would not listen. When ment would then be operative only to the extent that it is 
the kings of the earth met in conference, the Vicar of enforced by the several States. Yet, even in this con- 
Christ implored that their deliberations might be ruled tingency, which is assuredly remote) it is plain that no State 
by justice, love and forgiveness. Again, the world would could adopt legislation Which contradicted the Eighteenth 
not listen. Broken, dispirited, fearing the return of hor- / Amendment. The whole controversy would turn upon the 
rors which for four years made Europe a vast charnel/ definition of “ intoxicating beverage.” Congress has de- 
house, today the world asks if the way to lasting peace} fined that for the purpose of the law, any liquor which 
may not be the path on which the Kings of old journeyed| contains more than one-half of one per cent of alcohol, is 
to the Child at Bethlehem. A philosophy which had no| “ intoxicating,” and this definition has been upheld by the 
room for the lowly Son of God has brought only desola- \ Supreme Court. Is it probable that the Supreme Court 
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would reverse itself by upholding a State prohibition law 
which should declare that a liquor was not intoxicating 
even though it contained more than ten or twenty per cent 
of alcohol? The brewer or the distiller who examines 
Governor Ritchie’s plan with care, will find in it no con- 
solation. There is not one chance in a thousand that it 
would be approved by the Supreme Court. 

The lawlessness and discontent caused by the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead act will continue as long as 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the act are on the records. 
Some relief might be found in an amendment to the act, 
but this would be only temporary. The only safe policy 
is a return to the conditions which existed before the 
adoption of the Amendment. That such policy will be 
adopted in the near future is improbable, but if we cannot 
undo the harm caused by the Amendment, we can at least 
learn from the predicament in which we now find our- 
selves, the danger of tinkering with the Constitution. 


Coblenz on the Rhine 

HAT, precisely, our troops are doing along the 
Rhine, is not clear. Why they are still there, more 
than four years after the armistice, is even less clear. 
From time to time, the country is assured that they are to 
be brought back forthwith, and last Summer every Ameri- 
can at Coblenz was sure that he would eat his Christmas 
dinner at home. But despite all rumors and reports, 
American troops still hold the once impregnable fortress 

of Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhine. 

It is true that the relations between them and the in- 
habitants of the charming little town are in all respects, 
most cordial, and the Germans look with dread upon the 
day when the Americans may be replaced by invaders of 
a less friendly temperament. They have learned that it is 
not the American custom to “kick a man when he is 
down,” and they are near enough to other occupied areas 
to be well aware that this rule is not universally observed. 
Perhaps, it is out of pity for the desolate Germans that 
we retain the occupation at Coblenz. 

However, in international relations, it is well to keep the 
record straight. We are not at war with Germany. There 
is an American minister at Berlin, and a German minister 
at Washington. Except for certain restrictions at Berlin 
and in a few other municipalities, Americans come and go 
at will in Germany. Germans, it need not be said, travel 
as they wish in the United States; a good many of them, 
by favor of our kindly indolence, did that even during the 
war. In brief, our relations with Germany are amicable. 
But the occupation of territory is not a friendly act. There 
may have been a reason for it four years ago, but that 
reason has passed. A continuance of the occupation may 
come up to plague us at some future time; it might be 
most unpleasantly quoted, and insisted upon, as a prec- 
edent. Nor are we hound by the Treaty of Versailles. 
We never signed it. With very many of its provisions, we 
are wholly out of sympathy. If the signatories believe 
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that the Versailles arrangements for the occupation of the 
Rhine will secure the peace of Europe, it is their duty not 
ours, to enforce them. 

We have no desire whatever for another European war. 
But one shot from the gun of an assassin led to the world 
war, and a chance shot along the Rhine, might lead to 
consequences not pleasant to contemplate. As matters 
are now shaping themselves, conflict in the occupied dis- 
tricts does not seem wholly impossible. If it comes, our 
place is on this side of the water. There are fires along 
the Rhine, and the sooner we remove our gunpowder to a 
safe place, the better for all concerned. We have had one 
European war; we cannot afford another. 


Abuse of the Blue Pencil 


T the holiday season when advertising blurbs are 
broadcasting inferior writing as literature it is re- 
freshing to read an honest criticism of modern American 
fiction. In the January Bookman the short story is eva- 
luated by a writer who appreciates this literary form and 
deprecates its decadence. His contention is that the short 
story has deteriorated as the magazine has developed. The 
magazine that calls itself popular, and counts its circula- 
tion in the thousands and hundreds of thousands has pan- 
dered to the cheap and the thoughtless in American life, 
estimating its success by its advertising returns. 

It is by means of the blue pencil that the most debasing effect 
on our fiction is achieved. For in the interest of advertising the 
blue pencil well nigh eliminates the modern short story as the 
medium of self expression. Today it is a commonplace of the 
trade to have an author deny responsibility for the action and 
character development in his story because one-quarter or one- 
third of it has been cut off by some literary Procrustes. This is 
done without notifying the writer or seeking his permission, and 
there is no redress, since the fact that the story has been mangled 
is known only after it has appeared in its final form. The excuses 
given are various but the main reasons for lopping are the last 
minute increases and the unexpected cancellations in orders for 
advertising space. 

One contemplates with a shudder what the blue pencil put to it 
to find space for a column ad on “ Self-Supporting Suspenders ” 
might have done to “ Rip Van Winkle” or to “ The Fall of the 
House of Usher.” There was a time when the world admitted 
our claim to this literary form for a number of reasons. 

But we have failed signally to live up to the promise of our early 
writers and have gradually ceased to achieve esthetic expression 
through the short story. 

Only recently the editor of one of our advertising me- 
diums called popular magazines lamented the fact that our 
fiction had reached its lowest ebb. No change however 
has been noticed in this magazine which continues to run 
its stories from page one to page one hundred and then 
in and out of a page of beautiful pictures of house fur- 
nishings and wearing apparel. This is surely one block 
to building up a short story literature. No sane reader 
is going to submit to a game of hide and seek in an en- 
deavor to get the unity of impression which is the short 
story’s aim. Admitting even that, the editorial Solons 
of our popular magazines really did not hack a good 
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writer’s effort for a good advertisement’s financial return, 
it is next to impossible for the writer to deliver his mes- 
sage on the printed page if that page is.to be broken up 
by pictures of soap or suds or washing powder. Poe or 
Hawthorne or any of the real short story writers of 
America in the past would have gone down before the 
modern onslaught of soap or suspenders. Their readers 
could not have been reached, for the human mind cannot 
take in the word picture in all its power if it is faced by 
the “ad.” picture with all its color and flare. 

This is why our popular magazines block anything like 
real writing, and whether their editors have any true 











literary sense or not, until they keep advertising copy in 
a section by itself no true writers can have a chance to dis- 
play their power, nor true readers a chance to appreciate 
that power. There are a number of things the matter with 
our popular magazines as the Bookman points out. But 
one thing that can be remedied by a gentleman’s agree- 
ment among editors of American magazines is the glaring 
defect of mixing “ ad copy ” with literary copy. Here isa 
use for the blue pencil. Let it run through the “ad ” page 
and move it into a distinct section. This should be the 
first step in the campaign for better American short 
stories. 


Literature 


Matthew Arnold 

NE hundred years after his birth, the portrait of 

Matthew Arnold hanging in its secluded shrine in 
the gallery of England’s great writers, is crowned with 
bay by the hand of his admirers. Few of the critics, 
novelists, poets and thinkers of today will be the object 
of such honors when the first hundredth anniversary of 
their birth greets its dawn. Matthew Arnold, therefore, 
critic and poet, is not altogether forgotten. His “ Sohrab 
and Rustum ” still fight out for. our unromantic age their 
ill-fated and pathetic duel on the bloodstained sands by 
Oxus stream, and it will be many years ere the tragic 
story loses its power and melting charm. Many, with the 
physician Pausanias, and that melodious harper, Callicles, 
still accompany “ Empedocles on Etna.” For years, 
Homer enthusiasts will learn from Arnold’s pages how 
Homer must be translated, and in so doing learn to gage 
the majesty and simplicity of the old Ionian bard. From 
this apparently cold and unsympathetic Englishman, many 
an imaginative and warm-blooded Celt may gather the 
secret of the strength and beauty of the literature of the 
Gael. 

But the voice of Matthew Arnold, which clearly and 
boldly, pompously perhaps, rang out its critical and poeti- 
cal message fifty years ago, has evidently-dwindled down 
to a thinner treble, heard only by the select few, and no 
longer stirs the masses. Yet at one time Matthew Arnold 
spoke with an authority which many assumed as final, 
whether he laid down canons of criticism, or in “ Dover 
Beach,” or his stanzas from “‘ The Grande Chartreuse ” 
reflected the doubts, the skepticism and the pessimism of 
the age. In any appraisal of English letters during the 
nineteenth century, he cannot be overlooked. As a poet, 
he had nearly all the gifts that make the singer, with the 
exception of faith, enthusiasm, emotion, freedom and 
inspiration. As a critic, he set new standards, lifted criti- 
cism to a higher level into the clear and open ranges where 
it might sweep with comprehensive view the literary land- 
scape. He was not thoroughly acquainted with Celtic 


literature, yet he brought his generation into closer con- 
tact and keener appreciation of its beauties. With French 
letters he had little more than the general knowledge of a 
cultured gentleman, yet his pages on Joubert, Maurice and 
Eugénie de Guérin show a delicate and keen appreciation 
of a distinctively French mood, which many a better 
equipped critic could not have reached. It may be doubted 
whether the very functions of criticism itself were fully 
realized or stated by him, but he made criticism take a 
decided step forward. Happily he had standards of criti- 
cism, or rather models by which he could judge of a 
work of art. They were the Greek masters, Homer espe- 
cially, and that Sophocles, who as he himself expressed it, 
“saw life steadily and saw it whole.” All his lifetime, he 
was the apostle of “culture,” its prophet, at war with what 
he called the barbarism and the philistinism of the age. 
It may be said that it became his religion. It was the 
source of his strength. It became his stumbling block. 
“He sometimes talked of culture,” writes G. K. Chester- 
ton, “ almost as if it were a man, or at least a Church (for 
a Church has a sort of personality): some may suspect 
that culture was a man, whose name was Matthew 
Arnold.” (“ Victorian Age in Literature,” p. 74.) 

It is impossible, however, to read Matthew Arnold and 
not to have our vision enlarged, our ideas crystallized to- 
sharper and more clean-cut edge, our literary impulses 
quickened. He steadies our literary standards and puri- 
fies our literary conscience. He was a Greek strayed from 
the classic shores of Hellas in the days of Pericles, from 
the banks of the Ilyssus and the shadow of the Parthenon 
into the Victorian Age, to the shores of the commerce- 
glutted Thames and the dull respectability of the Bank of 
England. He seemed to regret that elder time with sor- 
row, for he was steeped in the culture of antiquity. Yet 
he lacked the triumphant note that blows its challenge from 
every page of the Greek masters. Mighty as may be their 
message, the Greeks deliver it in those quivering tones 
that leap from the heart and never fail to reach the deeper 
layers of our nature. Light and heat with them are ever 
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joined together. Head and heart form a noble fellowship. 
They are never divorced. Intellect and emotion are meetly 
paired. 

Not so with Matthew Arnold. Even the critic, in his 
aristocratic aloofness, is too coldly intellectual. He can 
estimate the literary values of a work, set a high standard 
of perfection, call for “sweetness and light,” appeal to 
“the sense in us for beauty.” But to the deeper forces, 
more abiding because they are more human, to religion 
and faith, to the hopes and longings in the human heart 
for something more than art, culture, Atticism or litera- 
ture can give, he makes but a weak appeal. With all his 
powers of analysis, in spite of the varied range of his 
knowledge, in spite of the lucidity, the urbanity of his 
phrase, his suggestiveness, the classic purity and clarity 
of his style in which his thought is reflected as from a 
steel mirror, neither as a critic, nor still more as poet, can 
Matthew Arnold much longer control the great masses 
of men. 

His poetry, it is true, reflects the skepticism, the doubt, 
the pessimism of his age. It reflects the times. But there 
lies its weakness. The mantle of faith had slipped from 
his shoulders. It was a garment, he thought, fit for an- 
other generation, not suited to the world and the fashions 
in the midst of which he lived. In his thoroughly super- 
ficial “‘ God and the Bible,” it is plain that he no longer 
believes in miracles, in what he calls “the magical birth 
and resuscitation of Jesus,” thereby sapping the dogma of 
the Divinity of Christ. In “ Dover Beach,” as he listens 
to the grating .roar of the pebbles on the moon-blanched 
sands and then catches the murmur of the receding waves, 
he thinks of the sea of faith that once girdled the world, 
but now hears only the echo of “its melancholy, long, 
withdrawing roar.”” And he concludes with the joyless 
thought that we are here as on a darkling plain, 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and fight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
In “ Empedocles on Etna,” the gods, he says, “laugh in 
their sleeves at man’s doubts and fears, poor man who 
knows not what to believe, since he sees nothing clear, and 
on the other hand, dares stamp nothing false, when he 
finds nothing sure.”” The apostle of “ sweetness and light ” 
was tossed on the waves of a sunless sea, uncharted and 
beaconless, his bark rudderless of faith and hope. And its 
pilot, blinded by the mists of doubt, melancholy and moody, 
scanned the impenetrable curtain of the fog, looking in 
vain for the desired haven. 

It was to be expected that a man with such a spiritual 
handicap and such a weary burden crushing him down, 
would never strike the chord of high idealism, nor rouse 
the enthusiasm and the emotions of the reader. The 
poetry of Matthew Arnold never soars. It flutters in- 
effectually, close to earth. It never launches its flight 
above the valleys of doubt and despair. The bard is fet- 
tered. He never swings into the free, untrammeled and 
artlessly beautiful sweep of the great lords of song. He 
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is too coldly intellectual and restrained. He seldom rouses 
the emotions. Only in “ Sohrab and Rustum,” and he 
must partly thank Persian Firdausi and the Shah Nahmeh 
for that, does he occasionally reach the heart. With the 
rarest of exceptions he has no warmth. Melodious, pic- 
turesque, rhythmical, colorful, he cannot win the tribute of 
our tears. He is not even always master of the instru- 
ment of his song. That song halts in its cadence. It 
may sustain a brief flight, it can never sink quivering 
into the soul. “ Balder Dead,” in spite of its tragic possi- 
bilities lacks both the power and the pathos of the old 
Norse saga. It interests, it neither stirs nor charms. If 
in anything, we might expect Arnold to succeed, it is in 
“ Merope,” a theme thoroughly Greek in atmosphere and 
feeling, and well suited to a man steeped in the spirit of 
Hellas. But “ Merope” is Greek in its structural ele- 
ments only, in its externals. It is but the mask, pale and 
lifeless of Greek tragedy. The soul has gone out of it. 
It imitates the statuesque groupings and the plastic forms 
of Hellenic art. But the passion, bridled but all-pervading, 
of Greek tragedy, is absent. No effort of the craftsman 
can galvanize his mask into life. “ Merope” is the splen- 
did exercise of an intellectual aristocrat, a master of 
phrase and poetic perspective, a man who can mold exqui- 
site verse, and to a large extent, simulate the moods and 
passions of his personages, but it is uninspired. Without 
faith, high-hearted enthusiams and emotional power, the 
poet must ever be incomplete. He lacks that human appeal 
which puts the finishing touch to his works. There is 
to be found the sacred Promethean fire with which even 
his humblest piece of workmanship is wrought to perma- 
nent beauty and glows with energy Divine. It is stolen 
from heaven. Without it, his work loses its strongest claim 
to immortality. Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 





A CHRISTMAS SONG 
The winds are blowing bitter chill 
Across the wold and down the hill. 
But safely sheltered from the storm 
The ox’s breath will keep Him warm. 


Sweet music, exquisitely rare, 
Is trembling on the midnight air. 
Upon the straw He softly lies, 
Hushed by His mother’s lullabies. 


Bright lights are gleaming in the town, 
And comfort waits on knave and clown. 
Yet here a lantern flickers dim, 

And simple shepherds kneel to Him. 


Hark, how the circling Angel throng 
Floods all the night with sweetest song! 
To Him more sweetly sounds the prayer 
The halting lips of herdsmen dare. 


O Son of God, upon Thy birth 
Attend the lowly ones of earth; 

At last the wondering stars shall see 
A thief walk into Heaven with Thee! 


Wiu1aM V. Dovte, S.J. 




















































REVIEWS 


Life and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart. By Maup Mowna- 
HAN. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Tell Mother Digby that if Miss Stuart offers herself for the 
noviceship, she is not to be refused. Tell her she is the most 
complete person I have ever met.” This was the message sent 
by Father Gallwey, S.J. to the Rev. Mother General of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart about the young Englishwoman 
who had been recently converted. Janet Erskine Stuart was 
indeed a woman of outstanding natural gifts, splendidly developed 
and permeated and overlaid with the supernatural gifts and 
graces of a markedly spiritual life. A fine equestrian and fond 
of horses, skilful with gun and with rod, a lover of nature in wood 
and field and living things, she was gifted with sound, practical 
sense, with breadth of view and quickness of perception, which 
were broadened and heightened by much travel. The story of 
her conversion is well told and one reads that when she first found 
the Memorare “it took me off my feet at once, for it was so 
daring a statement that I thought it could not have lived if it had 
been a lie.” Entering the cloister, after five years she was directress 
of the Novices and was advanced from that post until she was 
made Superior General of the whole Order. Her deep spirituality is 
splendidly evidenced in her own private notes and her many letters 
of advice and direction. Her views on the Catholic education of 
girls were sound, harmoniously natural and effective of great 
and lasting results. All will recall at once “The Education of 
Catholic Girls.” Mother Monahan has accomplished a weighty 
task well and skilfully. B. T. G. 





The Idea of God. By Crarence Aucustine Beckwith, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The book illustrates anew the old saying that this is an age 
of chainless bicycles, horseless wagons and Christless Christianity. 
We might add after the perusal of this book and also of godless 
theology. The author, a professor of Christian Theology, in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, sets out to change the idea of 
Goc contained in the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds, because it is 
not in conformity with evolution and modern science. Experience 
teaches us that reality is finite and imperfect and that its active 
struggles have evolved into a democratic social organism, the 
highest values of which are moral. God, then, must be finite, 
imperfect, struggling, democratic and moral. This is the only 
kind of God that will satisfy modern demands and experiences. 
If we do not accept some sort of God like this, many moderns 
will be atheists or agnostics, the thought of which is intolerable, 
since reverence for God is on the increase with scientific folk. 
The author’s attempted rejection of the arguments for the tradi- 
tional view are the best evidence we have seen for their validity. 
One’s philosophical hair feels an urge to stand on end when one 
reads that there can be a “ plan” without a “conscious planner” 
and a “purpose” without a “conscious purposer.” The upshot 
of the whole attempt to evolve an idea of God in accordance with 
the demands of modern science is an idea of God as old as 
philosophy, the pantheistic idea of God as purposive will identical 
with the universe. The author is not modern, but tritely ancient. 

I. W.C. 





The Christian Crusade for a Warless World. By Siwney L. 
Guticx. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

The author is Secretary to the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, Federal Council of the Church of Christ in 
America. In this book he sets forth the ideals which should 
create a warless world, and offers what he considers practical 
suggestions to secure the realization of these ideals. His ideals 
are Christian. His practical suggestions are consistent with the 
Christian spirit. The book is unusually interesting for its class. 
From his presentation of the case, however, it would seem that 
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this “crusade” is a distinctly Protestant movement. On page 146 
we read: “ We indicate here only a few of the many scores of 
societies, institutions, commissions and committees that already 
begin to bridge the nations and even the races, partial embodi- 
ments of the Christian ideal.” He then enumerates thirteen organi- 
zations, but omits the Catholic Church, which must be admitted 
to be at least a partial embodiment of the Christian ideal, and 
which “ bridges the nations, and even the races” more fully than 
all the other organizations combined. 

In Appendix IV he assigns nine topics for discussion. He 
might profitably have added at least three more: (1) Can you 
have a permanently warless world, if some of the rulers of the 
world refuse to be guided by Christian ideals? (2) Is it possible 
to Christianize all the rulers of the world? (3) Is Christianity, 
as understood in this book, which includes a belief in the triune 
God, gaining adherents or losing them, outside the Catholic 
Church? j.X. P. 


The Work of the Bollandists. By Hippotyte DELEHAYE. 
Princeton: The Princeton University Press. 


Richard Philip Garrold, S.J. By the Rev. C. C. MartInpALe, 
S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

One beneficial effect of the late war is the resulting contact of 
American scholarship with the more ancient wisdom of certain 
European countries, with which previously American culture of 
the Protestant type had little if any acquaintance. German 
scholarship almost alone of Continental Europe had a footing in 
American institutions of learning. But Belgium’s heroism in the 
late war brought her so prominently before the American public 
that her scholarship also came in for recognition. And nowhere 
more so than at Princeton University from whose press issues 
this little volume containing the three-century long story of the 
most ancient existing band of historical writers. Few Americans 
are perhaps aware even of the existence of the “ Bollandists,” a 
body of Belgian Jesuits, devoted for three centuries to the scien- 
tific study of the historical material for the lives of the Saints. 
As the founders of modern critical history, their story, told by one 
of them, amply merits reading. References, however, to a Jesuit 
as a “ monk,” etc., show a translator imperfectly acquainted either 
with the language or the subject matter. 

This second little book offers but the briefest sketch of one of 
the most interesting personalities that the Romeward movement 
in England has of late years brought into the Catholic fold. 
Though forty-six years of age, and the author of several good 
books for boys, Father Garrold may be said to have been only at 
the beginning of a splendid career, for which his charming, if 
unique, personality, his training as an historian, and his skill and 
charm as a literary artist clearly fitted him. As a convert to the 
Faith, he was singularly devout, with a passion for justice and 
truth that made him an inconvenient neighbor for the many not 
so single-eyed in their principles. His dialogues on Socialism and 
the mystical qualities seen in “The Man’s Hands” together with 
his historical learning, clearly evidenced that the writer of the 
charming boy stories would have done great work had he not 
been so untimely cut off. The one defect of the book is that it is 
too much a collection of personal memories by Father Martin- 
dale, rather than a more all-around life. J. F.X. M. 





Mr. Lloyd George. 
H. Doran Company. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s worst enemy will probably admit that in 
the mass of blackness which is England’s late prime minister, there 
gleams some spark of excellence. The author of the present bio- 
graphy reaches in for the spark, striving to fan it into a mighty 
flame. On this side of the water, we have neither warmed our- 
selves at the fire of Mr. George’s virtues nor shuddered while 
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contemplating his iniquities. To us he has been a man who fin- 
ished a job that had to be done, and finished it as no one else could 
have finished it. Reflecting upon our own months in the war, 
during which we took to our frightened bosoms the principle 
inter arma silent leges, and by one fell law repealed several val- 
uable sections of the Bill of Rights, we concluded that Mr. George 
must have taken similar liberties with that venerable palladium 
of British liberties, the British Constitution. Mr. Raymond allows 
the inference that our conclusion was correct. With the late 
Minister’s accession to power, he tells us, the cabinet system 
“went altogether,” meaning, in the American language, that it 
went to pieces. Where the Minister sat was the head of the 
table; ihe cabinet’s place was taken by a Cabal, and the House 
of Commons become nothing more than a convenient rostrum for 
the utterance of nonsensical profundities. Not unacquainted with 
suchlike evils, we can deeply sympathise. “ The real Foreign 
Minister slept in Mr. George’s bed, and sat at Mr. George’s 
breakfast table,” and Mr. George, to invoke one of his favorite 
allusions, was very much more than the captain on the bridge of 
the buffeted ship of state. He was also the cook, the bos’un, the 
cabin boy, and the crew. While it lasted, the system worked well 
enough; but, other times, other manners. Coalition, along with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s undoubted eloquence, was beginning to pall. 
That eloquence had evoked the spectre of State Socialism, and his 
disavowals could not exorcise it. Mr. Raymond will hold the 
attention of the reader from preface to colophon. P.L.B. 





The Bookman Anthology of Verse (1922). By JoHN Farrar. 


New York: George H. Doran Co. 

Anthologies should be anything but abortive. If premature, 
they are about as convincing and satisfying as the Saturday night 
edition of the Sunday morning paper. What then shall we say of 
an anthology composed of selections from the last eighteen issues 
of a popular monthly? For such is “ The Bookman Anthology 
of Verse (1922).” About seventy poets and their wares are to be 
found in this booth of contemporaneous verse-flowers and, when 
we realize that magazines have no patience with a plethora of 
poems, we fear for the eclectic value of this compilation. The 
poets herein enshrined are most of them Americans, champions 
of the various schools and shadings of current taste. Edwin 
Markham is here but not at his best; Sara Teasdale is here under 
a similar handicap though her “ Effigy of a Nun” has some felici- 
ties in its favor; Amy Lowell is idiosyncrastically conspicuous, 
as expected; and Aline Kilmer, David Morton, Lizette Woodward 
Reese, Christopher Morley, Jessie B. Rittenhouse are seen just 
long enough to make us wish more of them and less of others 
which is euphemistic for wishing them in better company. The 
book opens with the free verse of twelve-year old Hilda Conkling 
(a perilous prologue) and closes with nine Chinese cameos by 
Witter Bynner, each erudite and recondite enough to have required 
glosses (an equally perilous epilogue). The most definite mes- 
sage, unctuous and vivid, though somewhat conventional, is “ The 
Passionate Sword” by Jean Starr Untermeyer, wife of the clever 
and popular parodist Louis Untermeyer: 


Temper my spirit, oh Lord, 
Burn out its alloy, 

And make it a pliant steel for thy wielding, 
Not a clumsy toy, 

A blunt, iron thing in my hands 
That blunder and destroy. 


Temper my spirit, oh Lord, 
Keep it long in the fire; 
Make it one with the flame. 
That up-reaching desire. 
Grasp it thyself, oh my God; 

Swing it straighter and higher! 


Each poet is introduced by a brief biographical or critical toast 


Let it share 
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quite typical of the monihly chit-chat of current literature which 
courts “the garish day” at the risk of arraignment for small 


talk. ay ey 4 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Italy’s War.—The Italian contribution to the World War is given 
by Salvatore Cotiilo in “Italy During the World War” (The 
Christopher Publishing House, $2.00.) Some valuable statistical 
information is contained in these pages but the author's chapter on 
social conditions is useless now in view of the Fascist revolution. 
The writer's purpose is to convey to American readers the extent 
of Italy’s sacrifices with a view to bettering the understanding be- 
tween America and Italy. 





War Record, —Henry Morgenthau in “All in a Life-Time” 
(Doubleday, $4.00), has given us some very interesting chapters. 
His part in the World War, his experiences as Ambassador to 
Turkey, his mission to Poland are all set down in this book with 
frankness. Not the least interesting are his views on Zionism. He 
calls it a surrender not a solution, an economic fallacy, a political 
phantasy, a spiritual will-o-the-wisp. Morgenthau believes that 
the Jew in America will reach his Zionism by becoming more and 
more American, in England by becoming more English. Living 
up to his religious convictions, fighting for his rights in the coun- 
try where he finds himself as a citizen of that country will make 
the Jew attain all the benefits that Zionism promises him. The 
report of the American Mission to Poland is given as an appendix 
to the book. 





Church Books.—“ The Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and 
Feasts,” with Outlines for Sermons (Wagner, $3.00), has been 
prepared and arranged by Fathers C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. 
McHugh, O.P., and offers a complete outline of a dogmatic and 
of a moral sermon for each Sunday and feast day of the year. 
It ought to prove a valuable help to priests——The new revised 
edition of the “ Altar Manual” (John Murphy Co., $1.50), brings 
this very serviceable little book into accord with the latest rubrical 
changes. Large, clear printing, a good page set-up and strong 
binding make it a suitable book for sanctuary use.——* Congre- 
gational Prayers for the Children’s Mass and Other Services” 
(Wagner, $0.35), presents a method of hearing Mass which 
priests of long years of service have found most helpful in aiding 
children to assist at Mass attentively and devoutly. Part III 
contains sixteen hymns most frequently in use. 





Historical Romances.—“ Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout” 
(Doubleday, $1.75), by Stewart Edward White appeals to the 
spirit of adventure that lurks in the heart of all of us. The book 
is to be recommended not merely for the many thrills that it gives 
us, as we follow the almost incredible adventures of the great 
scout, but also for preserving for us a model whose noble charac- 
ter teaches ideals that we need very much today. Here we have a 
picture of the true patriot who remains loyal despite the ingrati- 
tude of the people for whom he had sacrificed so much.——. “ 1492” 
(Little, Brown, $1.50), by Mary Johnston is a thrilling story of 
Christopher Columbus. The story holds us enthralled from 
beginning to end. One Juan Lepe, as he styles himself throughout 
the book, is companion and physician of the great explorer during 
his four voyages, and the picture he paints for us of his master 
and friend is one we will never forget. The nobility of character 
under stress and storm of the greatest seaman of his time and the 
mighty ruler of men, and above all the high supernatural motives 
that always actuated him are brought home to us as never before, 
and that, too, from the journal and letters of Columbus himself. 
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In “The Firebrand of the Indies—A Romance of Francis 
Xavier” (Macmillan), the author, E. K. Seth-Smith, truly goes 
romancing, for he does not hesitate to change facts to suit his 
fancy. His concept of the “ Wonder Worker” is that of a vis- 
ionary, who often times is lacking in prudence. There is no 
appreciation whatever of the supernatural side of his hero’s life. 
The setting of the story, however, is well drawn, and we get a 
vivid picture of the difficulties that St. Francis Xavier had to face. 





The Bounding Main.—‘‘ Admirals of the Caribbean” (Houghton, 
$3.00), by Francis Russell Hart is a book worth reading, especially 
by those who are not too old to enjoy a thrilling pirate story and a 
real old time sea fight. The best part of the book is that every 
word is true, for Mr. Hart has delved deep in order to give us the 
real Drake and the real Morgan. The narrative carries the reader 
through three centuries of adventure, from the voyages of 
Columbus to the final conquests of Lord Rodney. “ Admirals of 
the Caribbean” should be on the book shelves of every college 
library———What would these old Admirals think were they to 
come back and sail up the Thames or enter New York harbor? 
Again and again they were “ down, hull down on the old trail” and 
never a friendly lighthouse greeted them nor a spar buoy guided 
their way. Francis A. Collins in “Sentinels Along Our Coast” 
(Century, $2.00), would afford instructive reading for them as he 
does for us. The book tells of all those devices which have robbed 
the sea of most of its terrors. The latest lighthouse will have no 
light but with another non-light lighthouse will guide a ship by 
radio triangulation. Truly we live in a marvelous age. 


{ Christmas Legend.—A copy of the first Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI, found in an old house in Yorkshire, carries this ballad 
for Christmas on the flyleaf. The Atlantic Monthly graced its 
pages with it some time ago: 


The storke shee rose on Christmas eue 
And sayed unto her broode, 

I nowe muste fare to Bethleem, 
To vieue the Sonne of God. 


Shee gave to eche his dole of mete, 
Shee stowed them fayrlie in, 

And farre she flew and faste shee flew, 
And came to Bethleem. 


Now where is he of Dauid’s lynne? 
Shee askd at house and halle. 

He is not here, they spake hardlye, 
But in the Maungier stalle. 


Shee found hym in the Maungier stalle, 
With that most Holye Mayde; 

The gentyle storke shee wept to see 
The Lord so rudelye layde. 


Then from her pauntynge brest shee pluckd 
The fethers whyte and warm; 

Shee strawed them in the Maungier bed 
To keep the Lorde from harm. 


Now blessed bee the gentil storke 
Forevermore, quote Hee, 

For that shee saw my sadde estate 
And showed suche Pytye. 


Full welkum shal shee ever bee 
In hamlet and in halle, 

And hight henceforthe the Blessed Byrd 
And friend of babyes alle. 











Americana,—In the foreword of “ Problems in Pan-American- 
ism” (Doran), by Samuel Guy Inman, the author informs us 
that the material therein contained was first given as a series of 
lectures at the College of Missions, Indianapolis. Hence any 
reference that is made to religion or education in Latin America 
gives the prejudiced view of a propagandist of the Protestant 
religion. Only such authorities are quoted and such facts given 
as can help this cause; nor is any chance waived that can serve 
to misrepresent the doctrines of the Catholic Church. But the 
chapter on “ Pan-Americanism vs. Pan-Latinism” is well worth 
reading especially by the general public who are so little aware of 
these distinct and almost equally powerful parties among our 
Southern neighbors. The author presents the economic and 
political problems well and while he is clearly in favor of Pan- 
Americanism, he does not minimize the difficulties of affecting this 
desirable union at present. ——“ The American Spirit in the Writ- 
ings of Americans of Foreign Birth” (Christopher Publishing 
Co.), is a book of carefully chosen selections. Mr. Robert E. 
Stauffer wishes thereby to give evidence of the love for America 
and American ideals which is cherished by our foreign-born citi- 
zens. In such a collection where there is so large a scope for 
taste, it is no easy matter to satisfy everyone, but the book will 
please and instruct all who read it. 
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Education 
Are We Teaching Religion? 


ROM the statement that our American schools, from 
the kindergarten to the university, are moving as if 
on the theory that religion is not one of life’s chief con- 
cerns, there can be no dissent. Clergymen and social 
workers, juvenile court judges and judges on the crimi- 
nal bench, politicians and captains of high finance, are 
beginning to protest the effect of this theory upon our 
young people. There is a pathetic letter in the recently 
published life of Franklin K. Lane; “ How are we to get 
God back into the life of our people?” is its refrain. Lane 
protested that he was no preacher; in fact, much as he 
regretted the confession, he must admit that he never 
went to church, and had no religion... He spoke merely as 
a student engaged all day “in hard economic problems.” 
Law, commissions, relief societies, social culture, were all 
powerless to supply something the world sorely needed. 
“T put my hope for the future,” he wrote, “not in any 
scheme of government, but in a recognition by the people 
that after all there is a God in the world.” Yet are we 
working to put that recognition into our people? Hardly, 
as long as we insist that ninety per cent of our children be 
trained in schools which cannot inculcate respect for the 
rights of a Being upon whose very existence they are by 
law forbidden to speculate. If it does not fall within 
their province to teach that there is a God, we are unrea- 
sonable in asking that they teach respect for God’s rights. 
But let us turn from this melancholy spectacle to our 
own schools. As the fires of the old year sink into glow- 
ing ash, we may find time for some profitable self-examina- 
tion. Are we teaching religion as we should, as we can? 
As far as I have been able to observe, the teaching in 
our parish schools is, on the whole, satisfactory. A spirit 
of optimism, not always justified, was once characteristic 
of the diocesan superintendent’s school report. Of late 
years, one welcomes a tone of Divine discontent. What is 
good is commended, but more space is given to suggesting 
that what is good can be improved. Our lower schools 
form our chief educational problem, but it is a problem 
well in hand. Whatever is wanting in pedagogical thor- 
oughness and accuracy is, I venture to think, not serious. 
Our Sisters and Brothers realize fully that this work can- 
not be neglected since, for the majority of the children, the 
formal training in religion comes to an end when they 
leave the parish school. 

But when we bring our high schools and colleges under 
review, can the same favorable judgment be given? It is 
hinted that, in some institutions, the “class of evidences ” 
occupies stray half-hours not required by the prescribed 
subjects; that it is frequently assigned to. teachers who 
are already overworked, or to teachers who, despite their 
knowledge of theology, are quite unable to gain the atten- 
tion of their pupils. Possibly, in the given instances, these 
charges are true. Many of our institutions are under- 
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staffed. In many States, the requirements of the local 
boards, which have wrought havoc with the old cultural 
programs, are beginning to entrench upon the hours for- 
merly assigned to religion. But, while I venture to think 
that in very few institutions the studies in religion are 
relegated to a position of secondary importance, I some- 
times wonder whether we are doing all that we could do, 
to make God and His law living realities in the hearts of 
the thousands who now throng our colleges and academies. 

My old friend, Censorious, answers my implied query 
with a vigorous negative. When we were boys, he argues, 
it was a prouder distinction to be Prefect of the Sodality 
than captain in the games. Then membership in the 
League of the Sacred Heart meant much more than the 
passive acceptance of an intention-leaflet once a month. 
“ Retreats,” too, were real retreats in those days. There 
were four or five instructions daily, and silence was not 
only required but actually obtained. Nowadays, he says, 
only three instructions can be crowded in, because the 
youngsters cannot be kept beyond the customary hour for 
dismissal. At Blank College last year, there was an 
indoor track-meet on the evening of the third day of the 
retreat, while at another institution where the retreat 
closed on Sunday morning, there was a football game, 
which the students attended in full force, on Saturday 
afternoon. But thirty years ago, he continues... . Yet 
need I retail his praises of an elder day? 

Censorious is a good man, but too much inclined to 
swear by things as they were when he was a boy. In vain I 
point out to him that students in our colleges are far more 
actively engaged in the promotion of Catholic interests 
than we were thirty years ago. Today, the Sodality, the 
League, the Holy Name Society, and the St. Vincent de 
Paul, have won a place in college life which was unknown 
when we sat on the benches at St. Calixtus. These socie- 
ties have their sections for social study, and for social 
work among the sick, the poor, and prisoners; sections for 
the dissemination of Catholic books and papers, and for 
the preaching of Catholic philosophy in the form of lec- 
tures and debates. Far be it from me to criticize the wise 
and saintly men who guided us at old St. Calixtus. Their 
work lives after them in an Archbishop, three or four 
Bishops, enough priests to staff a large diocese, mission- 
aries at home and abroad, a great cloud of witnesses to the 
Faith in members of the learned professions, an orator 
whose fame is more than local, and even a poet or two 
whose pipings are musical to literary ears. Yet, despite 
these laudable results, I am forced to admit that our suc- 
cessors at St. Calixtus are showing the Faith that is in 
them in a fashion which, while not ours, must compel a 
very genuine admiration. 

Other times, other manners. The old-fashioned Cath- 
olics college is gone forever. Let us hope that the heritage 
of solid virtue which it passed on, has suffered no diminu- 
tion under our administration. I, for one, cannot agree 
with Censorious that in teaching religion we are a whit 
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less zealous than our sainted predecessors. Should we 
slacken in that zeal, then we had better close our doors. 
We should then have lost the real reason for our existence. 

But another friendly critic, who speaks out of the 
abundance of his experience suggests that it is easy to 
forget the truth that grace builds on nature. Is it the 
purpose of our schools to train sacristans and contempla- 
tives? If we urge our young men and women to receive 
the Sacraments, are we doing our duty to them if we leave 
them under the impression that this is enough? “ Our 
colleges,” he writes, “are apt to forget the importance 
of the natural virtues.” The sentence vividly recalled what 
I heard years ago from the lips of a venerable clergyman 
who had spent nearly forty years as professor, or Presi- 
dent, in three of our largest Catholic colleges. “ Religion 
comes first, but grace builds on nature. If you can find a 
natural motive to keep you straight, make friends with it.” 
Honor, truth, frankness, an abhorrence that seems almost 
physical, of everything that is mean or cruel or unclean; 
are these not possessions worth having, worth putting out 
at safe interest? True, nature will never lead directly to 
the Kingdom of God, and in these days it is easy to attrib- 
ute the natural virtues a power and a durability which as- 
suredly they do not possess. But shall we declare that 
thrift, punctuality, diligence, courtesy, self-reliance, and a 
proper self-assertiveness, are, as Falstaff thought honor, 
mere empty words? Not unless we are content that the 
product of our colleges be Falstaffs. And beyond all 
doubt, it is perilous to rest on the assurance that the pupils 
in our Catholic institutions will acquire these very useful 
and very engaging natural virtues, by inspiration. 

Joun WILTBYE. 


Sociology 


Child-Idleness 


RDINARY folk, when they hear the word “ child,” 
picture a tender sapling not yet in its teens. Mod- 

ern study, however, rates as a child anyone who has not 
attained the towering grandeur of eighteen summers. A 
bill in one of the committees of the Congress, purporting 
to regulate child-labor, fixes the term of childhood at that 
limit. It is not to be supposed that any sensible citizen is 
an advocate of child labor, in the technical meaning of 
that term. Technically, child-labor means the excessive 
labor of children, or labor under conditions physically and 
morally unwholesome. That kind of exploitation of chil- 
dren every right-thinking citizen condemns. But there 
are people who think in words instead of ideas. To such 
people, “ no child-labor ” means “no child should labor.” 
Because students of social problems have decreed against 
child-labor, the notion apparently has gone abroad that it 
is harmful for a child to labor at all, that childhood is 
entirely a time for play, and that it is wrong to ask a child 
to do any work. The endeavor of much education is to 
entertain the child. Motion pictures in the classroom are 
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to take the place of mental effort. We are told that unless 
we can lead the children to “like” a subject, we should 
not teach it, that work must be translated into play, that 
so drab a thing as drudgery is not to be thought of. No 
subject must be allowed to get old. New ideas are con- 
stantly to be supplied. University subjects are to be 
brought into the grades in order to afford entertainment, 
and to avoid the strain of reaHy having to master anything. 
Even during the vacations children are to be regarded as 
guests of the public, and everything is to be done to help 
them to enjoy themselves. 

Now, if the term of childhood is to be advanced to the 
age of eighteen, is it any wonder that doubting fogies 
should timorously ask: “When is the child to learn to 
work?” Is the question of child-labor very different after 
all from the labor problems of grown-ups? For adult 
laborers we are contending against excessive hours, wrong 
conditions and low wages. These are exactly the things 
that are rightly contended against in child-labor. Hence, 
since we do not conclude that no adult should work, we 
should not conclude that no child should work. If the 
hours, conditions and rewards are right, there is no reason 
why a child should not work. 

Admittedly, child-labor, even in the technical sense, pre- 
sents its own special difficulties. Street-trades, sweating, 
canning of fruit, berry-picking and agriculture are annoy- 
ing factors that are difficult to regulate. Vexed by the 
evils that cling to these forms of labor, we have in our 
impatient American way endeavored to get rid of the evils 
by banishing all labor by children. But if we have put the 
devil out at one door, he has come in at another. We have 
acted on the old maxim that all work and no play make 
Jack a dull boy. We are now faced by the fact that all 
play and no work make Malcolm a fop and Phyllis a 
flapper. The really staggering problem of the child today 
is to find something for him to do, and get him to do it. 
Children, under eighteen, have no more than a speaking 
acquaintance with good honest toil, either.as embodied in 
a grimy job, or as personified in the stern head of the 
family and the industrious mother. This new specter of 
child-idleness is no mere creature of a dejected mind. It 
stalks our streets, and sits down Banquo-like at the tables 
of the rich and the poor. It nods to the family, and is off 
again to its play, or a dance, or the “ movies.” The mod- 
ern child, if not actually hostile to labor, at least does not 
learn its virtue until he is past the age of learning any- 
thing that is so repugnant to a pampered nature. 

The pertinent question is “what are we going to do 
about it?” If we appeal to the home-training, we are 
met by the fact that the modern home has lost its grip on 
the child, of which one of the worst results is the lack of 
lessons in labor. Not only the child, but the home itself 
is the victim of circumstances. The heroes of the past had 
many problems, but their homes were not besieged by the 
same influences that beset us today. The budding hero of 
our times does not have to carry water from the pump. 
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There is no wood to fetch. Rail-splitters and Jacks-of-all- 
trades may have grown into giants in the past, but there is 
little chance for such training nowadays. The telephone 
runs errands, groceries and vegetables are brought to the 
door, the milk is on the back step before the family is up. 
In short, the child is out of a job. 

Both we and the children are victims of circumstances, 
and it is for us to solve the problem, or pass on a worse 
condition to the next generation. The National Child 
Labor Committee proposes to solve the child-problem by a 
national law controlling child-labor. The purpose is laud- 
able, but whether their means are wise is not so clear. 
Two such laws which the Committee ushered through the 
Congress have been declared unconstitutional. The Com- 
mittee now plans to have the Constitution amended. As 
experience goes, our constitutional amendments have not 
brought unalloyed benefit. We took in the Negro, but 
we have not solved the Negro question. We made a ges- 
ture at putting out rum, but we have not solved the liquor 
question. If we put out child-labor, can we hope to solve 
the child-question? (Can we really solve any of our prob- 
lems by amendments and resolutions? 

Alongside the problem of child-labor there looms the 
larger problem of child-idleness, and the more hopeful 
course is to grapple with the whole situation hand to hand. 
While playgrounds may keep children off the street, these 
Elysian fields were never intended as permanent habitats 
for the youngsters. Vacation schools for manual train- 
ing and domestic arts deserve encouragement, and there is 
an opening here for public-spirited young men and women 
to relieve the burden of the regular teaching force. Par- 
ents can do much to supply occupation at home. There is 
always the gas-range to preside over, and the army of 
dishes that are better company for the girl than the crowds 
she meets at the dance-halls. Employers with consciences 
are needed to offer the right kind of work under proper 
conditions to growing boys. Our eight years of grade- 
school should be reduced to six, as in other countries. 
Home tasks for children should be restored to their hon- 
ored place in the curriculum, and children should be made 
to feel that work, even for them, is both a duty and an 
earnest of contentment and success. These things are 
more needed than national laws. A national child-labor 
law may be enacted, and perhaps enforced with fair pre- 
cision. But in the midst of our present bungling with the 
child, such a law will be freakish in its effects. For in 
proportion as the central Government takes upon itself re- 
sponsibility for the child, the less are the local community 
and the parents prone to feel that responsibility. If the 
law takes away the work the child should not do, who is 
going to give it the work it should do? We all know who 
is said to find work for idle hands, and it is to be feared 
that he will welcome the removal of the responsibility from 
the parents and the immediate community. 

There is in question not merely the twofold child- 
problem, but the danger of an error in statecraft. When 
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Washington gave his parting instruction to his country- 
men, he did not expatiate on the extention of central 
authority; he based the success of free government on 
enlightened public opinion, morality and religion. These 
factors of civic welfare are, in the last analysis, personal 
duties. They put the burden of obligation on the indi- 
vidual citizens, and, so to speak, localize the responsibility. 
Now, we cannot hope that these forces will have a healthy 
growth, if our future citizens are brought up in a condition 
of idleness for which everyone will be tempted to shift the 
responsibility to Uncle Sam. Could not, therefore, the 
energy that is being expanded to secure national legislation 
be wisely exerted in other channels more in accord with 
true American ideals? Some reformers, if asked to con- 
sider that sound public opinion, religion and morality are 
prime requisites of reform, and that its proper aim is the 
individual and the small group, would balk at being re- 
quested to eat such “ humble pie.” For all that, the whole 
nation will have to eat it, or eventually behold the collapse 
of free government. 
James A. McWrt1as, S.J. 


Note and Comment 
Catholic Play 
Contest 

E are glad to give publicity to the contribution which 
the Madison Catholic Woman’s Club is making 
towards solving the problem of providing plays suitable 
for Catholic actors and audiences. One hundred dollars 
in prizes are offered by the Club for the best one-act play 

submitted under the following conditions: 

(1) All plays must be Catholic in theme and atmosphere. (2) 
The Club reserves the right to give one public presentation of the 
prize-winning plays. (3) The manuscripts submitted, and all 
rights thereto, to remain the property of the authors, with the 
exception noted above. (4) The prizes will be awarded as 
follows: a first prize of $65; a second prize of $35. (5) Manu- 
scripts will be returned to the authors if return postage is 
enclosed. (6) All manuscripts must be sent on or before March 
15, 1923, to Madison Catholic Woman’s Club, Miss Amy Regan, 
Chairman Dramatic Department, 123 North Butler Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The desire of the Club is to stimulate the production 
of plays that will be Catholic “in the sense that Canon 
Sheehan’s novels are Catholic, or those of Mgr, Benson, 
or John Ayscough.” . Such plays will indeed be welcome. 





Report of Miners 
Relief Committee 


XPRESSING their appreciation for the help given 

by the readers of America to the West Virginia 
Miners’ Relief, the Committee in charge asks us to make 
known the report of their work up to date. The receipts 
in kind amounted to four carloads of food and approxi- 
mately one carload of clothing and food. In addition to 
this the cash receipts were $21,781. According to a de- 
tailed inventory, the money was practically all expended 
for food. Publicity and postage were met by a separate 
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fund donated for that purpose. Although the miners’ 
strike is apparently over, the Committee informs us that 
it still remains “a very real thing to about 600 miners arid 
their families in the New River Coal Field.” The local 
company had refused to sign the Cleveland agreement, and 
although the mines are running at full capacity the men 
are black-listed, living in tents and tar paper shacks, with- 
out the possibility of work or the means to move. The 
Committee therefore continues its work of relief. 





Socialism’s Inroads 
on Judaism 
ROM Marx to Trotzky Jews have been prominent in 
the Socialist movement, but to the religion of Judaism 
this has in no sense been a blessing. The Jewish Ledger 
thus presents the case of Jewish Socialists : 

Seeing in Socialism a panacea for the ills of society, they have 
neglected or deserted Judaism. Being wrapped up in the vision of 
perfect liberty, equality and fraternity, they have come to think the 
‘Jewish faith too narrowed and the Jewish fold too trivial and in- 
significant. Humanity, their argument has been, must be placed 
above any individual nation or race. The interests of society, their 
claim has been, must be advanced above and beyond the interests of 
any one people. Hence, with the amelioration of all humanity for 
their slogan, they have torn themselves loose from their people and 
their faith and started out in search of “ cosmopolitanism.” Many 
of them have even attempted to destroy Judaism and all that is 
distinctly Jewish, in order to establish Socialism and everything that 
is characteristically Socialistic. 

To recall these wandering sheep the Ledger pleads with 
them to remember that “the Jew can serve all humanity 
best when he clings to his faith and his people most.” 





A Federal Bureau of 

Terpsichorean Art 
A CONVENTION of American dancing masters was 
recently held at New York. Among the important 
items of information given to the members of this national 
assembly was an announcement by their newly elected 
president, Mr. H. W. Vizay, that government control of 
ball-room dancing is soon to be established throughout the 
United States. It is not quite certain, remarks the paper 
from which we gather the item, whether this Federal con- 
trol is to be brought about through a Constitutional amend- 
ment or by a Congressional enactment. The next step 
should of course be the establishment at Washington of a 
properly salaried lobby to agitate, in the approved fashion, 
for the creation of a Federal Terpsichorean Bureau, and 
the annual appropriation of a petty $100,000,000 to carry 
out its exalted mission. But perhaps these provisions 
have already been duly made. It is all beautifully in line 
with our present method of governing by Federal control. 





Interpretation of 
Women’s Rights Bill 


HAT the Women’s Rights Bill, passed by the State 

of Wisconsin in 1921, has its inconveniences as well 

as its advantages, was the experience gained by Mrs. Jahn 
when the First National Bank of Wisconsin sued the Mil- 
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waukee Patent Leather Company, William Jahn and his 
wife, on certain notes. As indorser of her husband’s 
note for $8,000, Mrs. Jahn was held liable for this amount. 
Her plea that the new statute was intended merely to se- 
cure for woman political and civil rights, while assurin; 
all the protection and privileges formerly accorded to her 
was declared untenable by the lower court in which her 
case was tried. The decision was sustained by the Wis 
consin Supreme Court. The ruling of the iatter was tha 
the women of Wisconsin are henceforth put on the sam 
basis with men, except when special protection of their 
health and physical condition is involved or when the 
general welfare or morality is concerned, for in th: 
opinion of the Court, written by Justice Rosenberry, the 
new legislation “ does not and should strike down sex as 
a basis of classification in the enactment of law relating 
to the health, morals and general welfare of the people.” 





Daily Vacation 
Bible School 
AR more than ordinary significance should be at- 
tached by Catholics to the report of the annual meet- 
ing and conference of the International Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools lately held in New York 
under the presidency of Russel Colgate. It is estimated 
that during the last vacations approximately 1,000 such 
schools were conducted under Baptist auspices; 1,000 un- 
der Presbyterian; 700 under Methodist; 150 under Chris- 
tian; 300 under United Brethren auspices. Six hundred 
more vacation Bible schools were sustained by various 
other denominations and about 1,000 were under “ union 
or community” supervision. The following is perhaps 
the most significant passage in the report: 

The reports from the various local centers brought to light 
many interesting facts concerning the value and results of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School for the community or church in 
which it is held. One of the outstanding of these immediate and 
visible results is that these schools form a magnet which attracts 
the foreign-born children to the church and proves to them that 
the pastor and his assistants are directly interested in them and in 
their welfare. The child’s attendance at the school and his work 
there also form a basis for acquaintance and friendship between 
the church-workers and the non-churchgoing parents. One min- 
ister reported that fifty per cent of the adults received into his 
congregation within a given year were parents of Daily Vacation 
Bible School pupils Another reported that twenty-six Sunday- 
school scholars had been gained from a Vacation school enrol- 
ment of fifty-nine. 

How many of the children thus won over by Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and others are of Catholic par- 
entage? Nothing can be more clear than the important 
lesson that the Church must adequately look after her own 
foreign-born children during the school year and the sum- 
mer months, or else be prepared to risk the loss of perhaps 
both the children and their parents. The supervisor of 
the Bible Vacation schools in Washington writes that these 
grew from nine in 1921 to forty in 1922. Here is a field 


for Catholic zeal. 
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